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PREFACE. 


Cosine our third year, we may cast a look behind before entering on another, and, 
while chronicling the history of others, give a passing glance at our own. 

The Hisrortcan MaGgazingr AND AMERICAN Notes AND QUERIES was started with 
the threefold object of affording Historical Societies a permanent record for their pro- 
ceedings ; historical students and men of letters a medium of intercommunication and 
mutual information, and the general reader discussions of important historic questions, 
with curious documents of the past. It cannot be denied that it has supplied a want. It 
has been received with favor, and men of eminence and research have kindly contributed 
to its columns. 

The present volume is not the least interesting of the series; many remarkable articles 
and papers have here presented new topics for discussion and opened new fields of 
investigation, many documents of colonial and revolutionary history, of American 
ethnology and linguistics, have here been first given; but if it has made some pro- 
gress, we hope in the ensuing year to make it of still more varied interest. A series 
of papers on the various histories of the several States, and several very curious Diaries 
of the last century, with further matter from the archives of Spain and Holland will 
enrich its pages. 

No country has ever done so much for its history as our own: no people are more 
devoted students of their national annals, In every form and way we seek to revive 
and retrace the past. Towns faithfully celebrate their centennial anniversaries; each 
State, and almost every county and town, has its history; families seek to preserve in 
permanent form the memory of each member. Our history invites examination; no 
cloud of fable is needed to shroud our early annals, no mist to distort the vicious into 
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demigods: all is open to scrutiny, and we gather up each fragment of the past to give 
the future the complete history. There are, doubtless, dark spots, the inevitable lot of 
man, who is at times weak, erring, base, and vile, but in our country’s history even 
the spots need no concealment, and there is but one purpose for the historian; the pur- 
suit of truth. 


As an addition and an aid to the historical literature, we offer our Magazine, inviting 
to its pages as contributors, querists and respondents, all who meet in their researches 
with tovics of interest that have escaped the eye of the stately historian. 


December 1, 1859, 
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General Department, 


BADGE OF MILITARY MERIT, 


Mr. Lossrxe, in his Pictorial Field Book of the 
Revolution (ii. 834, 5, note), refers to the Badge 
of Military Merit ordered by General Washington 
to be conferred on non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers of the army who had served for more 
than three years with bravery, fidelity and good 
conduct. 1 have thought a fuller account of the 
establishment of this honorary military distine- 
tion would not be unacceptable to your readers, 
especially to those who seek for exact informa- 
tion on the events and incidents of the Revolu- 
tion. The establishment of this Badge was an- 
nounced to the army in General Orders, dated: 


“Heap Quarters, Newsuron, 
“ Wednesday, August 7th, 1782. 

“Honorary Badges of distinction are to be 
conferred on the veteran non-commissioned offi- 
cers and Soldiers of the Army who have served 
more than three years with bravery, fidelity and 
good conduct: for this purpose a narrow piece 
of white cloath of an angular form is to be fixed 
to the left arm on the uniform coats—non-com- 
missioned officers and Soldiers who have served 
with equal reputation more than six years are 
to be distinguished by two pieces of cloth set in 
parallel to each other ina similar form. Should 
any who are not entitled to these honors have 
the insolence to assume the badges of them, they 
shall be severely punished. On the other hand, 
it is expected those gallant men who are thus 
designated will on all occasions be treated with 
particular confidence and consideration. 

““The General ever desirous to cherish a vir- 
tuous ambition in his Soldiers, as well as to fos- 
ter and encourage every species of Military merit, 
directs that whenever any singularly meritorious 


action is performed, the author of it shall be | 


permitted to wear on his facings over the lett 

breast, the figure of a heart in purple cloth or 

silk, edged with narrow lace or binding. 

only instances of unusual gallantry, but also of 

extraordinary fidelity and essential service in 

any way shall meet with a due reward. Before 
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this favour can be conferred on any man, the 

particular fact, or facts, on which it is to be 
| grounded must be set forth to the Commander- 
| in-Chief, accompanied with certificates from the 
| commanding officers of the regiment and brigade 
| to which the Candidate for reward belonged, or 
| other incontestable proofs, and upon granting it, 
the name and regiment of the person, with the 
action so certified, are to be enrolled in the book 
of merit which will be kept at the orderly office. 
Men who have merited this last distinction to 
be suffered to pass all guards and sentinels which 
officers are permitted to do. 

“The road to giory in a patriot army and a 
free Country is thus open to all. This order is 
also. to have retrospect to the earliest stages of 
the War, and to be considered as a permanent 
one.” 


Four days later, another order was issued in 
explanation of the foregoing, and to prevent any 
misapplication of the Badges: 


“ Heap QuARTERS, NEWBURGH, 
“ Sunday, August 11, 1782. 


“In order to prevent misapplication of the 
honorary badges of distinction to be conferred 
on the non-commissioned officers and Soldiers in 
| consequence of long and faithful service, through 
any mistake or misapprehension of the orders 
of the 7th instant, the General thinks proper to 
inform the army that they are only attainable 
by an uninterrupted series of faithful and honor- 
able services. A Soldier who has once retired 
from the field of glory forfeits all pretensions to 
precedence from former services; and a man 
who has deservedly met an ignominious punish- 
ment or degradation cannot be admitted a Can- 
didate for any honorary distinction unless he 
shall have wiped away the stain his reputation 
has suffered by some very brilliant atchievement, 
or by serving with reputation after his disgrace 
| the number of years which entitle other men to 
that indulgence. The badges which non-com- 
missioned officers and Soldiers are permitted to 
wear on the left arm as a mark of long and 
| faithful service, are to be of the same colour 
with the facings of the corps they belong to, 
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and not white in every instance as directed in 
the orders of the 7th instant.” 


On the 9th of September a Board was ap- 
pointed to examine and report on the claims of 
the candidates for the Badge of Merit: 

* Heap QUARTERS, VERPLANKS Pornt, } 
“ Monday, September 9, 1782. 

“The Inspector-General (or in his absence the 
inspector of the northern army), the Adjutant- 
General, Brigadier-General Huntington, Colonel 
Greaton and Lieutenant-Colonel Barber, or any 
three of them, are appointed a Board to examine 
the pretensions of the non-commissioned officers 
and Soldiers who are Candidates for the Badge 
of merit. The Board will report their opinion 
to the Commander-in-Chief. 

“ All Certificates and recommendations will 
be lodged with the Adjutant-General, who will 
occasionally summon the board to assemble.” 
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It does not appear that this Board ever met 
to consider the subject, or to examine the claims 
of the candidates for the Badge of Merit. An- 
other Board, required to report as soon as pos- 
sible, was therefore appointed in the following 
April : 


“ Thursday, April 17, 1788, 
“A Board of officers consisting of Brigadier- 
General Greaton, Colonels Stewart and Sprout, 


and Majors Fish and Trescot, will assemble at 
the new building on Saturday next, ten o’clock, 
a.M., to take into consideration the claims of 
the Candidates for the badge of merit, and will 
report thereon to the Commander-in-Chief as 
soon as possible. The papers at the orderly of- 
fice, and all other certificates relative to these 
claims, to be put into the hands of Brigadier 
Greaton before Saturday.” 


This Board made the following Report on the 
24th of April: 

“Proceedings of the Board of Officers ap- 
pointed in the General Orders of the 17th inst., 
for the purpose of investigating the several pre- 
tensions of the Candidates for the badge of Mili- 
tary merit. 

“Bric.-Gen. Greaton, President. 
Col. Stewart, eee Major Fish, 
Lieut.-Col. Sprout, § “* * )Major Trescott. 

“The Board being met agreeably to order, 
proceeded to an examination of the Certificates 
and papers laid before them relating the several 
facts on which the respective pretensions are 
founded, and thereupon 


“ Report, 


“1st. That Serjeant Elijah Churchill, of the 
2d Regiment of Light Dragoons, on the several 
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enterprizes against Fort St. George and Fort 
Slongo, on Long Island, in their opinion acted 
a very conspicuous and singularly meritorious 
part; that at the head of each Body of attack 
he not only acquitted himself with great gal- 
lantry, firmness and address, but that the sur- 
prize in one instance, and the success of the at- 
tack in the other, proceeded in a considerable 
degree from his conduct and management. 

“9d. That Serjeant Brown, of the late 5th 
Connecticut Regiment, in the assault of the 
Enemy’s left Redoubt at York-town, in Virginia, 
on the evening of the 14th of October, 1781, 
conducted a forlorn hope with great bravery, 
propriety and deliberate firmness, and that his 
general character appears unexceptionable. 

“The Board are therefore of opinion that 
Serjeant Churchill, of the 2d Regiment of Light 
Dragoons, and Serjeant Brown, of the late 5th 
Connecticut Regiment, are severally entitled to 
the badge of Military merit, and do therefore 
recommend them to his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as suitable characters for that 
honorary distinction. 

“J. Greaton, B.-Gen., Prest. 

‘CANTONMENT, New WINDsOR, t 

“ April 24th, 1783. 
‘His Excellency Gen, Washington.” 


The Report was approved in General Orders 
by the Commander-in-chief, dated: 

“ Sunday, April 2th, 1788. 

“The Board appointed to take into considera- 
tion the claims of the Candidates for the Badge 
of merit, 

“REPORT, 

“That Serjeant Churchill of the 2d regiment 
of Light Dragoons, and Serjeant Brown, of the 
late 5th Connecticut regt., are in their opinion 
severally entitled to the badge of military merit, 
and do therefore recommend them to His Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief as suitable 
characters for that honorary distinction.’ 

“The Commander-in-Chief is pleased to order 
the before-named Serjt. Elijah Churchill of the 
2d regt. of Light Dragoons, and Serjt. Brown, 
of the late Connecticut regiment, to be each of 
them invested with the badge of merit. They 
will call at Head Quarters on the 8d of May, 
when the necessary Certificates and Badges will 
be ready for them.” 


In conformity with these Orders, the success- 
ful candidates were invested with the Badge of 
Military Merit, and received the necessary certi- 
ficates, at Head Quarters, on the third of May, 
1788. The Badges were as described in the 
General Orders of the 7th and 11th of August, 
1782; the certificates were in the following form : 
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“GEORGE WASHINGTON, Esquire, 


‘¢ General and Commander-in-Chief of the Forces of the 
United States of America, &c., &c., &c., 
*‘ To all to whom these Presents shall come sendeth Greet- 
ing: 
“Whereas, it hath ever been an established 
maxim in the American Service, that the Road 


to Glory was open to all, that Honorary Rewards | 
and Distinctions were the greatest Stimuli to | 
virtuous actions, and that distinguished merit | 
should not pass unnoticed or unrewarded; and | 


Whereas, a Board of Officers, whereof Brigadier- 


General Greaten is President, hath been consti- | 


tuted and appointed for the purpose of investi- 


gating the several pretensions of the Candidates | 
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for the Badge of Military Merit; and said Board | 
having Reported in the Words following, viz. : | 


‘That Serjeant Elijah Churchill, of the 2d Regi- 


ment of Light Dragoons, in the several Enter- | 
prises against Fort St. George and Fort Slongo, | 


on Long Island, in their opinion acted a very | : ee ‘ we 
| test against the inference which may arise from 


conspicuous and singularly meritorious part; 
that at the Head of each Body of Attack he not 
only acquitted himself with great gallantry, firm- 
ness and address, but the surprize in one in- 
stance, and the attack in the other, proceeded 
in a considerable degree from his Conduct and 
management.’ 

“Now, therefore, Know Ye, That the afore- 
said Serjeant Elijah Churchill hath fully and 
truly deserved, and hath been properly invested 
with, the Honorary Badge of Military Merit, and 
is authorised and intitled to pass and repass all 
Guards and Military Posts as fully and amply as 
any Commissioned Officer whatever; and is 
hereby further Recommended to that favorable 
Notice which a Brave and Faithful Soldier de- 
serves from his Countrymen. 

““Given under my hand and seal at the Head 
Quarters of the American Army, this first day 
of May, 1783. 

“ By his Excellency’s Command, 

“ Jona. Trumbull, Jun., Sec.” 


Besides Sergeants Churchill and Brown, how 
many others, and who they were, that submitted 
their claims for the Badge of Merit is not known; 
they must have been numerous; but as their 
applications and proofs of service and conduct 


were probably returned after the Report of the | 


Board, these can now only be found, if at all, in 
the possession of their descendants. A full col- 
lection of them, if it were possible to make one, 
would form an interesting Record, and preserve 


for History the names and the deeds of many | the world), was a small skiff. 
gallant soldiers (though unsuccessful competi-| was made by John Fitch, 
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|STEAM NAVIGATION 


MAGAZINE. 


IN THE UNITED 
STATES BEFORE THE TIME OF FULTON. 


In the Historical Magazine for August, is an 
article entitled ‘* Reminiscences of the First In- 
troduction of Steam Navigation,” being the sub- 
stance of a letter written by Professor Renwick 
of Columbia College, N. Y., to Frederick 
De Peyster, Esq. In that interesting article, 
Prof. Renwick relates his own remembrance of 
the performance of John Stevens’s steamboat of 
1804, and of Fulton’s steamboat the Clermont 
in 1807 and afterwards. So far as the recollec- 
tions of Professor Renwick as to what he him- 
self witnessed, are concerned, no exception is to 
be taken. They are interesting, and add some- 
thing to the fund of knowledge already pos- 
sessed upon the subject. But the assumption 
that the experiments which he describes were 
the jirst ever made in this country are so wide 
of the truth, that I consider it my duty to pro- 


Prof. Renwick’s mistake. The world has been 
used to attribute to Fulton the glory of being 
the inventor of steamboat navigation, and 
statesmen and orators continually, in pure igno- 
rance, refer to his experiments as the jirst, when 
really they were the dast, and came at the lucky 
moment when, after twenty-one years of demon- 
stration of the value of steam navigation, the 
people of the United States were ready to un- 
derstand and believe in the importance of the 
invention. Fulton’s boat, the Clermont, in- 
stead of being the jirst steamboat navigated in 
the United States, or the second, as Prof. Ren- 
wick supposes, was really the twelfth. Eleven 
different boats had before that time been pro- 
pelled by American inventors, and it was from 
the laborious experiments and disappointments 


|of those men and of English machinists that 


Robert Fulton learned how to practically deal 
with the question of steam navigation. 

Let me premise that the facts which I shall 
give, are derived from “the Life of John Fitch, 
inventor of the steamboat, by Thompson West- 
cott,” a book of 415 pages, lately published at 
Philadelphia, by J. B. Lippincott & Co. Mr. 
Westcott, in his biography, gives the authorities 
for the facts which he states. I shall not re- 
quote them, but refer the curious or dissatisfied 
to that volume. From this biography the fol- 
lowing facts are deduced : 

The first vessel ever moved by steam in the 
United States (and there is reason to believe in 
The experiment 
assisted by Henry 


tors for the high distinction) whose memory is| Voight, upon the Delaware River at Philadel- 


now buried in oblivion, Fo a 


phia, about the 20th of July, 1786. These trials 
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were made with a steam engine of three inch 
cylinder, which moved “a screw or paddle,” 
“an endless chain having paddles fixed upon 
it,” “‘ paddle wheels at the sides of the boat,” 
and tested ‘one or two other modes of propul- 
sion. The skiff was moved by the power of 
steam, but not so swiftly as to satisfy the hopes 
of the inventors. They changed the method of 
working to the employment of oars in the side 
of the skiff, which were moved by cranks and 
beams. This skiff was then propelled by steam 
at the rate of seven miles per hour on the 27th 
of July, 1786. 

The second vessel ever moved by steam was 
a boat forty-five feet long and twelve feet beam. 
The engine was a twelve inch cylinder. Six oars 
or paddles, working perpendicularly, were on 
each side of this boat, an engraving of which is 
to be found in the Columbian Magazine for 
December, 1786. This steamboat, built by John 
Fitch, was finished and tried upon the Delaware 
at Philadelphia, August 22d, 1787, in the pre- 
sence of a large number of the members of the 
convention to frame the Federal Constitution. 
They were all satisfied with the trip, and special 
certificates were given to Fitch by Gov. Randolph 
of Virginia, Dr. Johnson of Virginia, David 
Rittenhouse, Dr. John Ewing, provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Prof. Andrew 
Ellicott of the same institution, and others. 


The third steamboat propelled in the United 
States was built by James Rumsey of Virginia, 
and tried Dec. 3d, 1787, at Shepperdstown, 
Virginia, as certified to by Major Gen. Horatio 
Gates, Rev. Robert Stubbs, and several others. 
This boat was propelled by sucking in water at 


the bow and ejecting it at the stern. It moved 
at the rate of four miles an hour, but never 
made but one trip, and probably did not go half 
a mile in distance, 

The fourth steamboat was built by John Fitch, 
and the steamboat company at Philadelphia. It 
was sixty feet long and eight feet beam. The 
vars or paddles in this boat were placed at the 
stern, and pushed against the water. The en- 
gine was still of twelve inch cylinder. This 
‘boat was propelled by steam from Philadelphia 
to Burlington (twenty miles), about the end of 
July, 1788, being the longest trip ever made by 
a steamboat in the world. A description of the 
boat will be found in “Travels in the United 
States,” by J. P. Brissot (De Warville). On the 
12th of October, 1788, this steamboat took 
thirty passengers to Burlington in three hours 
and ten minutes, of which fact numerous certi- 
ficates were given. Several other trips were 
made in 1788 and 1789. 

This boat was not considered fast enough at 
the rate of four miles an honr, and so it was de- 
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termined by the steamboat company, which had 
acquired an interest in Fitch’s invention, to 
build another. The cylinder for that boat was 
cast of the diameter of eighteen inches. The 
first experiments with this fifth steamboat, built 
in this country, were made in Dec. 1789. The 
speed was not satisfactory, and alterations in 
the machinery were made until, on the 16th of 
April, 1790, complete success was attained. 
In May, Gen. Mifflin and the whole of the su- 
preme executive council of Pennsylvania were 
passengers in this boat, and they presented the 
steamboat company with a suit of flags. This 
boat ran at the rate of eight miles an hour. It 
was now fit for use and accordingly was placed 
upon the Delaware as a packet, passenger, and 
freight boat. In that capacity it ran regularly 
on the Delaware in the summer of 1790 for three 
or four months. Advertisements of its trips were 
published in the Philadelphia newspapers. Of 
these notices twenty-three have been found, giv- 
ing advice of thirty-one trips to Trenton, 
Burlington, Chester, Wilmington, and Gray’s 
Ferry. During the summer, it is estimated by 
Mr. Westcott that Fitch’s steamboat passed 
over from two thousand to three thousand 
miles, There are yet living, of the persons who 
were passengers upon this steamboat, Commo- 
dore Chas. Stewart, U. 8. Navy, Samuel Palmer 
and Abel Bolton of Philadelphia. This boat was 
laid up in the fall of 1790. It was never used 
again, because the members of the steamboat 
company became lukewarm in consequence of 
the leavy sums which they had spent in the ex- 
periments, and the belief that there was not suf- 
ficient travel and transportation upon the Dela- 
ware, at that day, to pay for the expense of 
running a steamboat. It may be as well to 
state here, that the steamboat company had 
previously to that time authorized the building 
of their fourth boat, the ‘‘ Perseverance,” which 
was projected with the intention of sending it 
to New Orleans for the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi. The hull was completed, and the 
engine nearly finished, when a storm caused it 
to break from its moorings at a wharf at Phila- 
delphia, and it was blown ashore at Petty’s 
Island, in the Delaware. Before it could be got 
off, poor Fitch, discouraged and abandoned, was 
deserted by the stockholders of the company, 
and he had not funds to complete this steam- 
boat. 

The sixth steamboat was built by Samuel 
Morey of Connecticut, who commenced his ex- 
periments on the Connecticut River, about 1790. 
Subsequently he went to New York, thence 
returned to Hartford, and from that place pro- 
pelled his boat by a stern wheel to the city of 
New York in the summer of 1794, at the rate 
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of five miles an hour. Chancellor Livingston, 
Judge Livingston, Edward Livingston, John 
Stevens, and others, were on board of this boat 
when it went from New York to Greenwich. 
The seventh steamboat was a yawl, moved by 
@ screw propeller at the stern, which was tried 
upon “the Collect,” a fresh-water pond in New 
York city, in the summer of 1796, by John 


Fitch, after he had returned from France, where | 
he went to build steamboats, but was prevented | 
This | 
experiment at New York was made under the | 


by the excesses of the French revolution. 


patronage of Robert R. Livingston, and is cer- 


titied to by John Hutchings, Gen. Anthony | 


Lamb, and Wm. H. Westlock, in the documen- 
tary history of New York, vol. 2d, page 1047. 


The eighth steamboat was built by Samuel | 
Morey, assisted by Rev. Burgess Allison, of Bor- | 


dentown, New Jersey. It was constructed with 
paddle wheels at the sides, in the same manner 
as Fulton’s steamboat, subsequently. This boat 


was finished at Bordentown on the Delaware | 


River, in 1797, and was propelled to Philadel- 
phia in the summer of that year, and publicly 
exhibited there. 

The ninth vessel moved by steam in the 
United States was a model steamboat, about 
three feet long, built by John Fitch, at Bards- 


town, Kentucky, in the summer of 1798, and | 


tried upon the creek near that town. 

The tenth steamboat was a scow, called the 
“ Eruktor Amphibolis,” built by Oliver Evans, 
at Philadelphia, in 1804, for the purpose of 
cleaning out docks. Evans, who was a steam 
engine builder, believed that wagons could be 
run on the land, and vessels moved on the wa- 
ter by the force of steam. To prove the truth 
of his opinions, he geared machinery to a wagon 
upon which the “ Eruktor” was placed. His 
wagon was propelled by steam from Centre 
Square, Philadelphia, to the Schuylkill River, at 
Market street, where, the wagon wheels being 
taken off, the scow was launched, and a paddle 
wheel being placed at the stern, it was propelled 
down the Schuylkill to the junction with the 
Delaware, and up the latter river to Philadel- 
phia, a distance of sixteen miles, passing several 
sailing vessels bound to the same port. 

The eleventh steamboat was constructed by 
John Cox Stevens at New York, in May, 1804, 
which went from Hoboken to New York and 
returned, being propelled by a wheel at the 
stern. 

There were steamboat experiments also 
known to have been made before 1800, by 
Nicholas I. Rooseveldt, under the patronage of 
Robert R. Livingston, at New York, but a de- 
tailed account of them has not been preserved. 

After the propulsion of these eleven vessels 





by steam in the United States, came Fulton, 
with the twelfth in 1807, twenty-one years 
after Fitch’s first experiments, and Fulton, in- 
stead of being the inventor of steamboats, was 
only the successful adapter of the discoveries and 
ideas of others. 

The purposes of this paper might be served 
by stopping here, but the writer thinks it his 
duty to refer to the report of an address lately 
made by the Hon. Edward Everett at Danvers, 
Mass., which has been extensively published in 
our newspapers. It is to be regretted that a 
gentleman occupying the eminent position of Mr. 
Everett, should have ventured to speak upon 
such a subject as the invention of the steam 
engine, and of steamboats, without properly 
preparing himself by investigating the matter. 
What that gentleman may say is leoked upon 
as authority by many persons, aad when he 
goes as wide of the true facts as he has in that 
address, he must inevitably lead many astray. 
Mr. Everett adopts the story (which is believed 
by such writers upon the steam engine as 
Stuart, and Woodcroft, with others, to be fabu- 
lous), that Blanco de Garay propelled a vessel 
by steam in the harbor of Barcelona, Spain, in 
1543. How this tale first made its appearance 
seems difficult now to determine. It is but a 
few years since the claim of Garay was first 


| brought forward, and no writer of authority 


indorses it. As an excuse for its concealment, 


| long after the modern invention of steamboats, 


it is said that the details were concealed in the 
archives at Simancas. Mr. Everett next adopt- 
ed the equally deubtful story, said to rest upon 
the authority of a letter of the notorious Marie 
de ’Orme, that the Marquis of Worcester first 
derived the idea of the steam engine from Solo- 
mon De Carrs, a prisoner in the Bicétre, Paris, 
in 1641, who was confined there upon a charge 
of insanity, induced by his pertinacious attempts 
to obtain patronage fer his steam engine. It is 
not worth while to discuss this question, as our 
interest is in the steamboat, and net in the 
steam engine. Mr. Everett skips entirely over 
Fitch, he alludes to Gen, Washington’s interest 
in Rumsey, but he says nothing about the suc- 
cessful experiment of the latter upon the Poto- 
mac in Dec. 1787, or upon the Thames at London, 
where a steamboat upon his plan was propelled in 
1793. He entirely passes over the experiments 
and successes of Fitch, Morey, Rooseveldt, Evans, 
and Stevens, and concludes that the “ time ” for 
the success of the steamboat was when Fulton 
appeared, and that Fulton was the “man.” In- 
deed so imperfect is Mr. Everett in knowledge of 
the matter of which he speaks, that he refers to 
Livingston and Fulton’s application “ to the New 
York Legislature for an act of incorporation,” 
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and adds, upon the authority of Livingston, that 
“the young men of the Legislature, when tired 
of the graver matters of law, would call up 
the ‘steam bill,’ as they called it, and have a 
little fun.” Mr. Everett will probably be sur- 
prised at the information that this “steam bill 
was originally passed by the Legislature of New 
York, March 19th, 1787, and was entitled “ An 
act for granting and securing to John Fitch the 


sole right and advantage of making and employ- | 


ing the Steain Boat, by him lately invented, for 


a limited time,” and that laws with a similar | 


title and object were passed by the Legislatures 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Virginia. After Fitch’s death in 1798, Robert 
Livingston applied to the Legislature of New 
York to have the benefits of the law securing 
the rights of Fitch transferred to himself, not 
for the benefit of Fulton, but of Nicholas I. 
Roosevelit, who was then conducting steam- 
boat experiments. It was not until 1803, when 
Livingston went to France, that he met with 
Fulton. The “Steam bill” under which Liv- 


ingston and Fulton afterwards worked in New 
York, is actually entitled, “An act repealing 
the act for granting and securing to John Fitch 
the sole right and advantage of making and em- 
ploying the steamboat by him lately invented, 
and jor other purposes.” 


These “other pur- 
poses ” were the transfer or assignment of the 
rights of Fitch to Robert R. Livingston and his 
associates, in condition that they should in two 
years build a boat to go by steam at the rate 
of four miles an hour. This stipulation was not 
fulfilled in the limited time, but the term was 
subsequently extended by the Legislature. 
Mr. Everett was evidently misled in relation 
to this matter by the biographers of Fulton, 
who disingenuously speak of this law as if it 
was an original one for the benefit of Fulton, 
when in truth it was merely a legislative trans- 
fer of the property of the representatives of one 


? 


unfortunate and despised man of genius to a| 


rich and powerful person. J. A. M. 


Nore.—The Scientific American, N. Y., of Nov. 20, 


1858, contains the following in relation to this subject, | 


in an article entitled ‘‘ Notes on the progress of the 
Paddle and Screw,”’ by John Macgregor of London. 

‘*Some months ago I inspected two letters written 
A.D. 1543, by Blanco de Garay, and now preserved in 
the national archives at Simancas in Spain. These 
gave the particulars of experiments at Malaga and Bar- 
celona with large vessels propelled by paddle wheels, 
turned by forty men. By many authors and for a 
long time it has been positively affirmed that Blanco 
de Garay used a steam engine for marine propulsion, 
but after careful and minute investigations at Siman- 
cas, Madrid, and Barcelona, I cannot find one particle 
of reliable evidence for this assertion.” 
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no. x.—Asa Fitcn, 1775, 17 
GrorGETOWN, P.C., 18. 
To the Editor of the Historical Magazine : 


Some months ago, while rummaging among 
| the office papers of the late Hon, James Lanman, 
of Norwich, Connecticut, I found, and laid aside 
| for publication in your journal, many letters and 
| documents of interest and importance. The for- 
mer were, for the most part, addressed to him by 
| distinguished men, while he was a senator in 
Congress, and the latter fell into his hands in 
the regular course of business, as he was for 
many years a leading lawyer and judge of his 
native State. I begin my contributions by 
sending you some extracts from certain letters 
in my possession, illustrating the trying times of 
the Revolution, from Asa Fitch to Capt. Theo- 
philus Fitch, his father, who resided at the time 
in Norwich. Capt. Theophilus Fritch himself 
seems to have been an active patriot, for I have 
a commission granted to him by the Continental 
Congress, dated August 11th, 1779, and signed 
by John Hancock, President. This commission 
is issued to Capt. Fitch as commander of the 
schooner Tartar, belonging to Christopher Lef- 
tingwell & Co., of Norwich, in the colony of 
Connecticut ; mounting 4 carriage guns, and na- 
vigated by 20 men. He was authorized to “fit 
out and set forth” said schooner “in a warlike 
manner,” and to seize and take the “ships and 
other vessels belonging to the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, on the high seas, or between high 
water and low water mark, provided, nothing 
be done inconsistent with the usages and cus- 


8. 


| toms of nations.” 


The extracts are as follows :— 
Campripgg, June 20th, 1775. 

“Honorep Parents: These are to inform 
you that through the goodness of the Almighty 
God I am well, although there isa great many 
of our men sick and wounded. Joseph Kelly 
was wounded in the engagement [supposed the 
battle of Bunker Hill, which took place three 
| days previous], with a rail, which hit him in the 
leg, and bruised his anele very much, but the 
| doetor says he thinks he will soon get well. 
He was standing by a fence, loading his gun, 
when a cannon ball came and struck the rail that 
hit him. Last Friday, which was the day before 
the engagement, I went down to Roxbury, 
| where I saw them making preparations for a 
battle very privately, and when I came back at 
night our company was drafted out, 28 of them 
| to Charlestown to intrench on a place called ‘ bun- 
| car hill,’ about a half a mile from Charlestown 
Ferry. The majority of the rest of our com- 
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pany were sent to a meeting-house, to give to a 
number of men that was there, notice to start at 
the first alarm, to the assistance of our men that 
were then digging the intrenchment. Our Capt. 
would not let me go with the men to intrench, 
because he said I had been travelling all day to 


people set the guard house on fire, and took two 


| or three guns, and then went off without receiv- 


Zoxbury and round, and it would be too hard to | 


dig all night, and I had better go with the party 
to the meeting-house, to be there, in order to go 
when there should be occasion for me. The 
guard that is kept at the mecting-house is called 


. | 
the piquet guard, and consists of 150 men, which: | 


is kept night and day, relieved every 24 hours. 
Here we are a guard—nothing to do, only to 
keep together, ready to go, the first alarm. The 


people at the intrenchment were at work, dig- | c adly embr 
| transaction of atfairs since my last. 


ging as they could dig, and were not discovered 
by the enemy till about sunrise, when they saw 
our people on the hill intrenching. They fired 
several cannon from the ships, but our people 
did not mind them much, but kept digging, and 
the enemy kept firing at them, till about the 
middle of the day, when the enemy came and 
landed at Charlestown and marched up toward 
the intrenchment. Our people had two cannon, 
that they kept firing at the enemy to stop their 
landing.” * 4 /, ° 

* CamBripGeE—date missing. 
“T would likewise inform you that we arrived 
within about seven miles last Tuesday, but being 
so tired that we staid there until the next morn- 
ing, and then set forward, and got into town to 
this house about noon, where we found about 
200 folks, but they are going to move out, and 
then we shall be more comfortable I hope, than 
we are at present. There is about 250 soldiers 
in this House, and we are not much crowded, 
but I wish they were out, all except our com- 
pany. This building that we are in belonged to 
one of the Tories, but he has gone and left this 
building for us. It is the finest and largest 
building in town; there is no such in Norwich. 
There is the most people stationed here that I 
ever saw together in my life before. The whole 
of them meet twice a day to attend prayer. 
There was a fight between Gage’s men and the 
brave Americans, which I suppose you have 
heard of, that began in a place called : 
where our people took about three hundred and 

ae I remain, your dutiful son, 

“Asa Frron.” 

*¢* CAMBRIDGE, July 11th, 1775. 
“JT would inform you, that the American sol- 
diers at Roxbury, about 300 of them, went across 
the fortitication in order to burn the Regulars’ 
Guard House. One hundred of them turned 
back, but the other 200 rushed on, by all the 
sentries, and came and fired upon the Guard 
House, at which the Guard fled and left, and our 





any harm, only one man slightly wounded. This 
happened last Thursday about two o clock in the 
morning. When the Regulars in the fortifica- 
tion knew what our people had done, they fired 
their cannon at our fort, and our people fired 


| at them till about two o’clock, when the firing 
| ceased, without doing the Americans any harm.” 


Some two years afterward, Mr. Fitch directs 
the following letter to his father, Capt. Theo- 
philus Fitch, in Norwich landing, Connecticut : 


‘Camp TiconDEROGA, June 23d, 1777. 

“HonoreD Sir: I having an opportunity to 
write, very gladly embrace it, to inform you of the 
The enemy 
is advancing toward us from Quebec, with con- 
siderable force, contrary to what I informed you 
in wy last, with regard to the enemy’s returning 
back to Canada. We are informed by good au- 
thority, that they are now on their march to- 
wards us. If they come, I hope by my next to 
be able to give you a good account of them. We 
have had several men taken prisoners by the 
Indians within a quarter of a mile of our encamp- 
ment, at noonday, while they were on sentry; 
and four or five have been killed within a week 
past. One of our scouts came across a body of 
them in the woods about three miles from Camp, 
upon which a scrimmage ensued, in which we 
had one man killed and the officer of the party 
wounded. Our men fought bravely, but being 
greatly overpowered in numbers, they were 
obliged to retreat. The number killed on the In- 
dian side is not certain, but believe it to be con- 
siderable, as there was one found dead on the 
spot the next morning, and places where they 
had dragged several others to the lake. 

“There was one man shot himself accidentally 
as he stood talking with his brother, and had 
the gun before him leaning his chin on it, she 
accidentally went off, and the ball, together with 
the whole charge of powder went into his head 
and tore it all to bits. He was an awful sight 
as I ever saw. 

“T should be very glad to receive a few lines 
from you, as I have not heard from you since 
I left Norwich, and this is my fourth since I 
have been here. 

‘Some of our men has just discovered a num- 
ber of Indians in the woods, on a hill the other 
side of the gut of Lake George, not more than a 
quarter of a mile from the camp, and are just 
making after them. Please to accept of my duty 
to you, and remember my duty to grandmother, 
and leve to brothers and sisters. 

“From your dutiful son, 


* Asa Firon.” 








HISTORICAL 


The following is a fragment of a letter, the 


principal part of which and also the date are | 


missing. 

“We heard this forenoon that 1,500 of our 
enemies had landed at a place called Noddles’ 
Island, and the brave Connecticuts are in pre- 
paration to go and drive them off. I received 
your letter of the 20th of March, for which I 
thank you for the good advice contained therein. 
Joseph Kelly sends his regards to you, and 
thanks you for advice contained therein. No 
more at present. 

“J remain your dutiful son, 
“Asa Frrou.” 


“P.S.—Remember my duty to my good 
grandmother.” 


A letter dated Albany, October 23d, 1777, is 
principally missing, but the postscript is entire, 
and it was probably written upon the return of 
the troops from Ticonderoga, and is as follows: 

“T had liked to forget to inform you of the 
loss I had met with the two last nights. Night 
before last I had my buckles stole out of my 
shoes, as I lay slumbering on my bed, in the 
room where there was considerable company, 
with my shoes buckled up. I had only lain 
down, with my clothes all on, to rest myself, 
being weak and feeble. Last night I had my 
gun stole, that cost me fifteen dollars, and a gen- 
teel coat, and some other small articles, 
worth ig the whole thirty dollars and upwards, 
But all this affords me but small trouble, seeing 
they are gone, if I can but regain my health 
again, I have broke my health, by the hard 
fatigue I have gone through this summer, in 
such a route, that I should be glad to leave the 
service if I was in a capacity to do it, but I see 
no way at, present, therefore I must be content. 
What can’t be cured must be endured. 

‘“* As before, your dutiful son, 
“Asa Fiton.” 

My next communication will be an interesting 
letter from Roger Griswold, touching the ati ck 
upon him in the House of Representatives, in 


1779. 


Very respectfully, 
Cuartes LaNMAN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TABLE TALK, 


What we generally know about the history 
of books is concentrated chiefly in bibliogra- 
phies. This dry narrative only suits a few 
mouldy bookworms, but there is a large class 
of readers that are fond of book-knowledge, 
were it put in a more attractive form. 

The vast amount of materials that are scat- 
tered in different books only require form and 
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shape to make a most interesting volume. 
There are thousands of books which are encir- 
cled with anecdotes, known only to the few, 
which, if thus brought before the general 
reader, will eagerly be sought after, and may 
induce many of them to devote more of their 
time towards bringing out of obscurity many 
facts connected with books, that would other- 
wise be lost. 

Question. What is Bibliography ? 

Answer. The word Bibliography is from the 
Greek Bi30v, a book, and ypadw means a de- 
scription of books; hence, a knowledge of the 
science of books is as clear a definition as we 
can give. 

Q. What books have already been written on 
this subject ? 

A. There are several incomplete accounts of 
books writtep. In the English language, we 
have Hallam’s) “Introduction to the Lite- 
rature of Europe.” In this book is amassed a 
very valuable collection of matter; perhaps of 
its kind the best extant. Dibdin has done much 
in his “Bibliographical Decameron,” ‘‘Spence- 
riana,” ** Aides Althorpiana,” ‘“‘ Cassano Cata- 
logue,” “Tour in England and Scotland,” “ Tour 
in France and Germany,” “ Introduction to the 
Classics,” “ Library Companion,” “ Ames’ Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,” and ‘ Bibliomania.” 
All these works are of the most valuable that 
can be found, and for miscellaneous information 
on books, cannot be equalled. Dibdin had a 
rare mind for. bibliographical pursuits, and he 
was fortunate in meeting with such a princely 
patron as the Earl of Spencer; both the author 
and the patron will be handed down to pos- 
terity, and revered and admired by the book- 
worm. 

Sir Egerton Brydges, singular and eccentric as 
he was, has added valuable treasures to our book 
knowledge. His ‘“Censoria Literaria” evinces 
great research among the productions of the 
Scholars of the Elizabethan age, and preserves 
the knowledge of many books that are ex- 
tremely rare and valuable. His Bibliography 
is an excellent guide for the book collector, 
and in fact, the English school of bibliography 
has not yet produced any man that has spent as 
niuch time and money as Sir Egerton Brydges. 

Watt’s Bibliography contains the greatest 
number of books of any similar work in the 
English language, but it is not held in very high 
esteem by book collectors, because of the books 
mentioned in it not being collated. It is little 
more than a mere bookseller’s catalogue, but 
the most extensive one, it must be admitted, 
that has appeared in the English language, and 
reflects much credit on the author for his indus- 
try. 
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The most popular bibliographical English 
scholar is William Thomas Lowndes. ‘This 


writer compiled ‘“ The Bibliographer’s Manual,” | 


on the plan of Brunet, and it is considered 
one of the most authentic that has yet ap- 
peared on English books. It is very incom- 
plete, but the matter is well digested and well 
arranged. The Manual contains an account of 
more than 50,000 distinct books, and in nearly 
every case the price which each book brought 
at the sales of several celebrated libraries—such 
as Heber’s, Bindley’s, Roxburghe, Townley’s, 
and others. It is well known among book col- 
lectors in London, that Lowndes noticed nearly 


all the books that four of the most extensive | 


and celebrated old booksellers in London had 
for sale at the time; and it is thought that his 
‘*Manual” was compiled chiefly from their 
stocks. This ought not to detract from its 
value, but it may account for its not being much 
more extensive than it is. 

I will now give you an outline of what 
you want, and in due time will enter more fully 
into their merits. Borbien has written “ Nou- 
veau Bibliothéque,” in five volumes, 8vo. Paris, 
1808-10. But Brunet, in his ‘* Manuel du Li- 
braire, et de Amateur de Livres,” of which 
a 4th edition appeared in five thick royal 8vo. 
volumes at Paris, 1842-44, has excelled all 
previous writers on books. This work took 
more than forty years of the most diligent 
study and research to complete. The first four 
volumes contain an alphabetical and descrip- 
tive catalogue of more than 20,000 works in the 
ancient and modern languages. The fifth vo- 
lume contains 12,000 more, making in all 32,000 
separate works. It is impossible for the mere 
book-reader to form anything like a proximate 
idea of the immense amount of labor such a 
work requires. It is not like throwing off one’s 
thoughts on paper; but it is the constant 
research for books, their history, and their de- 
scription, You may know by rummaging 
among old catalogues, that a book has been 
printed, but you can only get the running-title— 
as most catalogues give; as you are collat- 
ing all the title pages, it is essentially necessary 
for you to see the book, copy the entire title 
page—note the illustrations, if any—the number 
of pages—and other peculiarities which the 
bookworm only values. Sometimes weeks are 
spent in collecting together all the minuti«e 
for a single book; oftentimes it is necessary to 
travel from one library to another, in order to 
insure accuracy. The labors of a bibliographer 
can never be properly appreciated by the pub- 
lic; he is generally looked upon as a bookbore, 
a man of one idea—totally incapable of enjoying 
the pleasures of a social and domestic life. <A 
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greater mistake was never made; he lives, it is 
| true, with his books, and in them he enjoys 
unspeakable pleasure. He can also atford time 
to enjoy the sociabilities of life; for who knows 
better than a reading man what such things 
should be, and who can better converse than he 
who is in daily communication with the great 
spirits of the past? Whose opinion, on matters 
of real importance, are more sought after than 
the bookworm? All know that such a man mast 
have met, in his extensive readings, something 


| on the subject you wish to know something about. 


The Germans have produced several emi- 
nent and industrious bibliographical scholars. 
Engelman has produced a Bibliotheca in 12 
volumes, 8vo. published in 1840-53. It is 
a general work, and is considered very learned 
and accurate. Ebert is also ranked high; he 
has written a work entitled, ‘‘ Zur Handschriften- 
kunde,” 2 vols. 8vo., Leipsic, 1825-7. Tiraboschi 
has done much good service to the world in his 
history of Italian literature, in 12 volumes. As 
the Italians were the first who produced any- 
thing like good specimens of printing (for what 
book collector is ignorant of the Aldines?) a 
book like this must be highly prized. 

I have now given you a mere outline of the 
principal books that treat on bibliography, and 
in my next conversation, I shall endeavor to 
give you the history of some of the most im- 
portant books that have been printed, and illus- 
trate them, by way of anecdote, in order to 
entertain as well as to instruct. 


W. B. 





THE FRANKLIN MANUSCRIPTS. 

Read before the N. E, Hist. Gen. Society, 

BY J. 8, LORING. 

THERE is no tie that so indissolubly cements 
the memory of Benjamin Franklin with his native 
city. beside his indomitable efforts to secure 
its liberty and independence, as his never end- 
ing annual gift to the most worthy scholars in 
its public schools. Blessings on his honored 
name have already poured from the warm 
hearts of three thousand medal scholars; and 
before the opening of another century the num- 
ber will have swelled to ten thousand. The 
son of a soap boiler has made himself immortal 
in all our public schools, and young Boston 
ever more highly values a Franklin Medal than 
royal knighthood. 

We would speak, however, at this time, of 
Benjamin Franklin’s honored namesake, who 
was his uncle, and the third of four sons, 
Shakspeare in his “ All’s Well that Ends Well,” 
alludes to monumental inscriptions as living 
trophies, but the manuscripts before us are 
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truthful, yet homely trophies of pure, moral 
worth, The poems they contain being mostly 
devoid of literary merit, are hardly deserving 
the public press in a connected form, for we are 
disposed to coincide with Horace, that neither 
gods nor men, nor booksellers’ shops, allow of 
mediocrity in poetry. ‘“’Tis like the forced gait 
of a shuffling nag,” and to this we may add a 
like opinion of painting and sculpture. More- 
over, Ruskin says that no one ought to be 
‘allowed to trouble mankind with second rate 
poetry. 

We are indebted to the kindness of Stephen 
Emmons, Esq., who long kept a curiosity shoy 
in Boston, whose mother was the grand-daugh- 
ter of Samuel Franklin, the cutler to whom Dr. 
Franklin was for a period an apprentice, for 
the favor of exhibiting them here. 

On the first page, following a good index, we 
find—‘* Memorand.” 

“On the wall of my father’s parlor at Ecton, 
in Northamptonshire, was written in church 
text round about the room, near the floor above 
it, the 16 and 17th verses of 8 John—God so 
loved the world that he gave his begotten son, 
that whosoever believeth in him, should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent 


not his son into the world to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might 


be saved.” 

“Expressions used by my father in Prayer: 
Holy Father into thy hand we commend our 
spirits, for thou hast redeemed them, O Lord 
God, by faith, Command thine Angel to en- 
camp round about our habitation. Give thine 
Angels charge over us that noe evil may come 
nigh our dwelling. Thou knowest our down- 
lying and rising up. Thou art acquainted with 
all our ways, and knowest our thoughts afar off. 
We thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth. Tho’ thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, yet thou hast revealed 
them unto babes. Even so, Holy Father, for so 
it seemed good in thy sight. Holy Father, keep 
through thine own name all those that are 
thine, that none of them be lost. For we know 
that in us, that is in our flesh, there dwelleth 
noe Good thing. We are not sufficient of our- 
selves to think anything as of ourselves, but all 
our sufficiency is of thee. We believe, O Lord, 
that thou art not slack concerning thy promise, 
but long suffering to us ward. Not willing that 
we should perish. We are looking for and hast- 
ing unto the day of God, for we know that 
day will come as a thief in the night. What 
manner of persons therefore, ought we to be in 
all holy conversation and Godliness.” On the 
same page is the following inscription: 

“My Father’s Birthplace, Age and Death. 
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Tho. Franklin was born at Ecton in Northamp- 
tonshire, on 8 day of Oct. 1598. He married 
Mrs. Jane White, Neece to Coll. White of Ban- 
bury, and had by her nine children. He dyed 
at his son John’s in Banbury, on the 2Ist 
March, 1681, in the 84 year of his Age.” 

On the inside of the cover is a printed adver- 
tisement pasted in, having a picture of an 
Indian chief with two attendants, and the 
words : 

“Wrought things, printed English or India 
Calicoes; cloth, silk, and stuff scoured; linen, 
cloth, silk, and stuff, dyed, printed, or watred; 
and black cloth, silk, and stuff dyed into colors; 
by Benjamin Franklin at the Indian Queen in 
Princess Street, near Leicester-Fields.” 

The date, “1698,” is beneath. There are 
written words, ‘ Elizabeth Franklin, her book, 
1787.” On the last page the autograph of 
“ Jane Mecum, her book,” who was the philo- 
sopher’s sister.” 

When we reflect that the youthful author, 
printer and hawker of ballads in the streets and 
lanes of Boston, made personal use of these iden- 
tical manuscripts of 264 pages, two columns on a 
page, and that they were the means of inciting his 
ambitious spirit to literary effort, even a mere 
glance at them is forcibly impressive. We refer 
to Dr. Franklin’s own autobiography, and to Dr.. 
Sparks’ appendix to his memoirs for some.ac- 
count of his uncle, the poet and silk dyer of 
London. The handwriting of these volumes is 
remarkably neat, partly in spellings of olden 
style. Some of the articles are in short hand. 
He is ingenious in the writing of acrostics, ana- 
grams, crosses, ladders, and other curious de- 
vices. ‘There are many metrical paraphrases of 
the Psalins. He was a nonconformist of the 
most rigid character, and his poems are gene- 
rally of a peculiarly devotional nature. There. 
is a poetical autobiography of himself, spread 
to one hundred and twenty-four verses. The 
poems evince that he was a person of ardent 
domestic love. His affection to his father, who 
possessed eminent piety, is strongly exhibited 
in two effusions on his recovery from sickness. 
We have here his early reminiscences written 
in 1704, on his native town of Ecton: 

‘¢ This is the church whose preacher I did fear, 

These are the bells I did delight to hear ; 

This is the yard where I did often play, 

And this the aisle I catechise did say. 

There lies the dust I did so often tread ? 

There lived the baker that did make the bread ; 
But where’s the boys that hither did me lead. 
There stands the stones that did my horse retard, 
There lives the mother 1 did disregard. 

That is the street which I could ne’er abide, 

And these the grounds I play’d at seek and hide ; 
This is the pond whereon I caught a fall, 

And that the barn whereon I play’d at ball. 
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There runs the river where I oft did fish, 

And either had good sport or did it wish, 

And these the long broad meadows where 

No bowling-green more even can appear. 

On these fair leas Ecton’s fair daughters danc'd, 
When charming Martyn his high strains advanced ; 
Here Nappy Ale was soul-brew’d by a friend, 
Here in excess I first of all offend, 

And he that wrote this here does make an end.” 


We will quote a passage from the personal 
narrative of the venerable silk dyer. After 
recovering from a malignant fever, he says : 

Then of the Lord a wife I crave, 
And his direction did implore, 
A wife, a son, a Sam he gave, 
Him I will bless therefore. 
But ere twas done I made my prayer, 
And beg’d of God a gracious signe, 
That in assurance of his care, 
I might unto his will resigne. 
God granted me my bold request, 
For as I went respects to pay, 
That virgin which I liked best, 
Surprisingly I met by the way. 
Happy was | in this my wife, 
In her relations good and kind, 
She was the comfort of my life, 
Dear soule, she’s gone—I left behind. 
Ten children by her, God me gave, 
Of eight saw good me to deprive, 
May these two double blessings have, 
I shall rejoice they are alive. 
Thrice seven years we lived in peace, 
True partners in our joy and griefe, 
Both sick and well our loves increase, 
Our bosoms interchange reliefe. 


Once more, we will exhibit the concluding 
verses : 


In seventeen hundred and fifteen, 
Of August's calends twenty-sixt, 
Bound for America unseen, 
On board Nantucket sloop I fixt. 
We lanced forth on the abyss, 
And oft beheld great wonders there, 
Where nought but sky and water is; 
And only sun and stars appear. 
October seventh or eighth we made 
Distant discovery of Cape Codd, 
At this good news we were all glade, 
And I gave thanks unto my God. 
At Marblehead we anchored first, 
There the first house, grass, apple saw, 
And there with cyder quenched my thirst, 
Good as from apples — could draw. 
But unto Boston we were bound, 
On Lord’s Day ere I saw that place, 
And there a dear, kind brother found, 
Blest with a wife and num’rous race. 
Four years they did me kindly treat, 
But noe employment did present, 
Which was to me a burden great, 
And could not be to their content. 


ON THE WORLD. 


The world’s a perfect cheat, 

And all in it that seems great 
A lie; 

Its honors are but breath— 

At furthest, at our death 
They die. 


Its pleasures are a dream, 

And are of no esteem 
When past, 

And all those empty dishes, 

That worldlings so bewitches, 
They flee away as fast. 


The world’s a perfect bubble, 
That’s stuffed Primful of trouble, 
Its gain 
Is often purchased at 
A soul-destroying rate 
With pain. 


’Tis perfect dust and smoke 
That precious souls does choak, 
And blind, 
It makes men sadly err, 
Known evils to prefer, 
That should to good incline. 


This world is a perfect hive, 
Where wasps and bees do hive 
For honey, 
And almost all the sweet 
They hope for here to meet 
Is money. 


Which when great pains has got, 
Anxiety is their lot 
That keep it, 
And when it breaks the noose, 
And misers must it lose, 
With piercing grief they weep it. 
I that have had my share 
Of honey and of care 
And trouble, 
Find every ounce of gain 
Mix’t with a pound of pain 
And double. 
Doat thou my soul no more 
On this world’s empty store, 
But speed 
Thy winged messengers 
To him above the stars, 
That can supply thy need; 
For God is good as great; 
Make him thy sure retreat ; 
His power, 
His love, his care, his arm, 
Be to protect from harm 
Thy tower. 
Himself, his son, his spirit, 
His mercy, grace and merit 
Make thine, 
And then in glory he, 
To all — 
Will make thy soul to shine. 


THE REPORT. 


Transplanted from my native soyle 
Where I had lived without toyle ; 
I was sent up to London fair (1.) 
By my indulgent parent’s care. 
Seven years I served in that town, 
Which term I trudged up and down. 
Five years I served honest Mr. Prat, 
But I forbear to speak too much of that; 
The other two that of my time remaine, 
I served with indulgent Mr. Paine. 
Having worne out the term of my indenture, 
I legally my longed-for freedom enter. 


1, April 11, 1666. 
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But my soe much desired liberty 
Is not so pleasing as I tho’t ’twould be; 
Yet providence did well for me provide, (2.) 
Where I with work and wages was supply’d, 
Fam’d Adam Andrews these six years before, 
I thence removed, I truly served and more ; 
And though it was a house devoid of prayer 
Yet strong convictions I was under there— 
These blest convictions had I well improv’d, 
My God had me thence soe soon remov'd. 
But O the light I quench’t, the love despis’d, 
True it still 1 was soe ill advis’d. 
O boundless Love that still on me took care, 
And tho’ I sinn’d my pretious soul did spare. 
Sick thence I came, and may I never prove 
Forgetful of, ungrateful to, this love. 
Distemper put me in a horrid flame, (3.) 
Burnt with a fire within my breast, | came 
To the citty where my God did me provide (4.) 
A place, a nurse, physician too beside. (5.) 
Dead unto a!! about me now I was, 
And I that sentence on myself did pass. 
A soul physitian came, for me implor’d, 
God heard, anew another life restor’d, (6.) 
O mercy evermore to be ador'd. 
And then 

The motions of God’s spirit to persuade, 
The resolutions in that sickness made ; 
The nature, number, horror of my sin, 
The guilty conscience that accus’d within, 
The curse of the Law which did my soul pursue, 
The deadly sword that angry justice drew, 
The cloude of sin that now did interveen, 
And hide the face before with pleasure seen ; 
The grace despis’d, the glory lost, the light 
Toe darkness turned, that shone before soe bright, 
The judge that smil’d upon my soul before, 
Inexorable now forevermore. 
The flaming hell the dreadful voice depart, 
All like keen daggers wound me at the heart, 
And fill both soul and body full of smart. 

Thus in an agony I did bemone 
Myself, and said, are all compassions gone ? 
Is there noe hope, noe cordial to revive 
And keep my waking dying soule alive? 
Compassion once did plentifully flow, 
Has he forgotten to be gracious now ? 
Is mercy gone, and has he spent his store, 
Are all his mercies gone forevermore? 
Woe to mj -vul that ever I was born, 
A wretch cast off, forsaken and forlorn, 
Are yearning bowels of compassion 
Hardened into an adamantine stone? 
Great sinners have been pardon’d, may notI? 
From justice’s bar to mercy-seat I fly. 
There i’le submit me humbly to his rod, 
Acknowledg there the justice of my God. 
Humbly confess and heartily implore, 
His favor, promise to offend noe more. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


VERMONT. 

Vermont Historroat Soorery.—The 19th an- 
nual meeting of the Vermont Historical Society 
was holden at the State Library, in Montpelier, 
on Thursday the 21st October, 1858. 


2. Oxford, 1673. 8. 1679. 4. Upington. 


5. Dr. Barnet, 
6. Mr. Steele. 


[January, 


The following gentlemen were elected Hono- 
rary members of the Society: Lucius M. Bolt- 
wood, Amherst, Massachusetts ; John H. Hickox, 
Albany, N. Y.; George Brinley, Jr., Hartford, 
Conn.; and Hon. Luther Bradish, New York 
city. 

The Society voted to request the preparation 
of papers on the following subjects, by the gen- 
tlemen named, to be read at the next annual 
meeting : 

The early Practice and Practitioners of Law 
in Vermont, William ©. Bradley, Westminster, 
Vermont. 

A memoir of the late Rollin ©. Mallory, 
Henry Clarke, Poultney, Vermont. 

Biographical sketches of Sons of Vermont, 
who have been graduated at Amherst College, 
Massachusetts, L. M. Boltwood, Amherst, Mass. 

The Fruits of Vermont, Prof. Joseph Torrey, 
Burlington, Vt. 

The Life and Public Services of the late 
Richard Skinner, Robert Pierpoint, Rutland, 
Vermont. 

The early settlements in Vermont, and the 
origin of the same, D. P. Thompson, Montpelier, 
Vermont. 

Gov. Hall submitted the following resolution, 
which, on motion, was adopted :— 


Resolved, that a Committee of three members 
be appointed to inquire into the condition of the 
archives, library and cabinet belonging to the 
Historical Society, and to make an inventory of 
the same, and that said Committee be charged 
with the further duty of reporting at an early 
day upon the general condition of the Society ; 
and to submit a detailed plan for its future ope- 
rations. 

The following committee was chosen by the 
Society to act under said resolution, viz. Rev. 
Pliny H. White, Coventry, and the Rev. F. W. 
Shelton and Hon. D. P. Thompson, of Mont- 
pelier. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows : 

President—Henry Stephens, Barnet. Vice- 
Presidents—George P. Marsh, Burlington, Daniel 
Kellogg, Brattleboro. Librarian and Cabinet 
Keeper—Daniel P. Thompson, Montpelier. Je- 
cording Secretary—George F. Houghton, St. 
Albans. Corresponding Secretaries—D. W. OC. 
Clarke, Burlington; Albert D. Hagar, Proctors- 
ville. Zreasurer—Jasper Curtis, St. Albans. 
Councillors—George Folsom, Brattleboro; F.W. 
Shelton, Montpelier; Charles G. Eastman, Mont- 
pelier; John Wheeler, Burlington; David A. 
Smalley, Burlington; Daniel Kellogg, Brattle- 
boro; Fred E. Woodbridge, Vergennes. 

On motion the Constitution was so changed 
that the annual meeting of the Society shall be 
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ceding the third Wednesday of October, in each 
year. 

The annual Discourse was delivered by the 
Rev. Pliny H. White, of Coventry. 
was “ The Life and Services of Matthew Lyon,” 
a member of Congress from Vermont, during the 
latter part of the last century. A paper on the 
marbles of Vermont was read by A. D. Hagar, 
Assistant State Geologist. 
Vermont, many members of which were present, 
requested copies of the addresses for publication, 
and ordered the printing and distribution of two 
thousand copies, under the direction of the go- 
vernor. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

New EnGuanp Historica AND GENEALOGI- 
OAL Sociery.—-(Ollicers, vol. ii. p. 53.) Boston, 
Nov. 3.—Monthly meeting, Col. Almon D. 
Hodges in the chair. 

The librarian reported valuable donations. 

Hon. Joseph Howe, of Halifax, N. 5., and 
Rev. Richard Eddy, of Canton, N. Y., were 
elected corresponding members. 

Mr. Drake, the President, having left our 
shores this day to pursue his historical re- 
searches in England, on motion of Dr. Cornell, 


a resolution was unanimously adopted approv- | ~~ ; - oe “ 
: f PI }of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, by the 


ing of the manner in which he had fulfilled the 
duties of his office, and expressing the hope that 
he might have a pleasant sojourn abroad, and a 
safe return to his native land. 

tev. Joseph Richardson, of Hingham, chair- 
man of the committee to whom was referred the 
resolution to inquire into the causes of apparent 
declension, intellectual or moral, in the descend- 
ants of illustrious and excellent progenitors, re- 
ported that the committee had agreed that instead 
of presenting a formal report, each member of 
the committee should prepare a paper giving his 
individual views on the subject. In pursuance 
of this plan Dr. Cornell gave his views at a 
previous meeting. The remainder of this 
meeting was devoted to hearing papers from 
other members. Rev. Mr. Richardson, Rev. 
Joseph A. Copp, D.D., of Chelsea, and H. G. 
Barrows, M.D., of Boston, read elaborate papers, 
and David Pulsifer, Esq., concluded with some 
extemporaneous remarks. The Society then 
adjourned to the 17th inst. 

Boston, Nov. 17.—Adjourned meeting. Wil- 
liam Makepeace Esq., in the chair. Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Smithett, of Boston, read a very able 


and learned paper on the origin and history of 


the aborigines on the Orinoco and Amazon 
rivers, a region with which he was familiar 
from personal observation. The thanks of the 
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The Legislature of 
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hereafter holden at Montpelier, on Tuesday pre- | Society were voted to him for his paper and a 


| copy was requested for the archives. 


Massacnusetts Historroat Soormry.—(Offi- 
cers, vol. ii. p. 174). December 9th.—A dis- 
tinguished audience assembled in the Music 
Ilall, Boston, to hear the oration pronounced 


| before the Massachusetts Historical Society, by 
| Hon. Edward Everett, on the late Thomas 


Dowse, who gave to the Society shortly before 
his death his valuable library. 

The President, Hon, Robert C. Winthrop, in 
his introductory remarks, said : 

“It may not be inappropriate for me to 
remark, ladies and gentlemen, in the brief open- 
ing which is all that belongs to me on this occa- 
sion, that four times only during the nearly 
three score years and ten which have elapsed 
since their original organization in 1790, that 
four times only, I believe, have the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society been assembled, as 
they now are, for any purpose of public and 
formal commemoration. 

“On the 23d of October, 1792, a discourse was 
delivered before them by the Rev. Dr. Belknap, 
on the completion of the third century since 
the discovery of America by Christopher Co- 
lumbus. 

“On the 22d of Dec. 1813, a discourse was 
delivered before them, on the 193d anniversary 


late venerable Judge Davis. 

“On the 29th of May, 1843, a discourse was 
delivered before them, on the 2d Centennial An- 
niversary of the old New England Confedera- 
tion, by the late illustrious John Quincy 
Adams. 

“On the 31st of October, 1844, a discourse 
was delivered before them, on the completion of 
the first half century since their own incorpora- 
tion, by Dr. John Gorham Palfry. 

“And now, once more, we are assembled here 
this evening, with these distinguished and wel- 
come guests around us, to listen to our honored 
associate, Mr. Everett, while in our behalf, and 
in kind compliance with our request, he pays a 
tribute, such as he alone can pay, to one of our 
most recent and most raunificent benefactors.” 

We have not room to give a synopsis of Mr. 
Everett’s address. It will be printed in the 
forthcoming volume of the transactions of the 
Society. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut Hisroricat Socrery.—WNov. 9th. 
Monthly meeting. Hon. Gideon Welles, Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

The Secretary reported donations to the 
library, received since the last meeting. 
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Among them was a copy of Newton’s “ Christ- 
tian Dictionary,” 4to., London, 1622 (presented 
by Elisha Leavenworth), and the Log-book of 
the British East Indian Sea Horse, on the out- 
ward and return voyage, in 1777 (presented 
by Sydney Stanly). 

C. J. Hoadly exhibited a note for three dol- 
lars, on the Mormon Bank of Kirtland, Ohio, 
signed by Jo. Smith, cashier, and Sidney Rigdon, 
President. In the crash of 1837, the saints 
fared no better than the gentiles, and since 
then their bills have had no other value than 
that of their autograph signatures. They are 
now rare, and fairly claim a place with the 
relics of the past. 

J. Hammond Trumbull read an unpublished 
letter of Rev. Thomas Hooker, in reply to one 
received from Gov. Winthrop (of which an 
abstract is preserved in the addenda to Win- 
throp’s Journal). The interest of this letter, 
and its important bearing on the early history 
of Connecticut, can hardly be over-estimated. 
Mr. Hooker eloquently and indignantly repels 
the slanders against the colony which were cur- 
rent in Massachusetts, and replies at length to 
the several maiters of complaint presented by 
Gov. Winthrop, especially the failure of the pro- 
jected confederacy, in 1638, in consequence 
of the refusal of Connecticut to accept the 
articles of reunion proposed by Massachusetts. 
The original letter was discovered a few weeks 
since, by Mr. Trumbull, in a volume of the 
Massachusetts archives, at the Secretary’s 
office, in Boston. As the date and signature 
are wanting, it had been inserted and indexed 
among papers of a much more recent date; 


and this fact accounts for its having so long | 
| fence of him against the accusations contained in 


escaped notice and identification. 

F. B. Perkins laid before the Society an in- 
teresting collection of deeds and other papers, 
deposited by Wm. Storer, Jr., Esq., of West Hart- 
ford. There are about 160 documents, of dates 
ranging from 1639 to 1813, most of which relate 
to the property now occupied by the depositor, 
a part of the estate originally allotted to the 
first Connecticut ancestor of the Ensign family. 
The great number of autograph signatures of 
early residents of Hartford which they bear, 
gives them especial interest to local antiquarians. 
The Ensign mansion, in which they have been 
so long preserved, is believed to be one of the 
oldest dwelling-houses now standing in the 
State. 


NEW YORK. 


Amerioan Ernanotocican Socrery (Officers, 
vol. ii. p. 145).—The November meeting was 
held on the 26th at the residence of the Foreign 
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Corresponding Secretary, Hon. George Folsom ; 
and, in the absence of the President, His Excel- 
lency M. de Figaniere, the Portuguese Minister, 
was called to the chair. 

A letter was read from Dr. Peter Wilson, of 
Cattaraugus county, in reply to a request for in- 
formation concerning the Indians, particularly 
the Six Nations (or Iroquois) of this State. 

The Paris Bulletin de Géographie for July 
and August, contains a communication from M. 
Jomard, in which he refers to the Grave Creek 
Inscription. M. Jomard still adheres to the 
opinion expressed in his two papers, published 
some years ago, viz.: that the characters in that 
inscription corresponded most nearly with those 
of the ancient Libyan alphabet. He adds, that 
the same is still in use among the Berbers, who 
write their own language in it. He says it was 
formerly used throughout Northern Africa. 

The 11th volume of the Journal Asiatique 
was reported, and an abstract of its principal 
contents presented to the Recording Secretary. 

Mr. Figaniere presented to the Society a voca- 
bulary of the Mozambique languages, embrac- 
ing eight African dialects, derived from various 
authentic sources, published in London, 1856. 

Mr. Folsom remarked, that the late reports 
from Japan, published in this country, have ex- 
cited much gratification and surprise, as our 
countrymen find the people are more intelligent, 
comfortable and civilized than they imagined, the * 
houses good, and kept very cleanly, streets wide 
and airy, ete. 

The trade with Holland did not exceed $40,000 
a year, and was not valued by the government, as 
the expenses were considerable. Mr. F. thought 
that justice towards Dr. Siebold demanded a de- 


the volume on Com. Perry’s expedition, pub- 
lished by authority of our government. Mr. F. 
regretted that the Commodore treated the Dutch 
government with entire neglect, after the cour- 
tesy shown by their affording information and 
letters of introduction. Mr. F., while in his offi- 
cial position at the Hague, at the request of our 
government, obtained a letter for Commodore 
Perry, which he did not use. 

Dr. Cogswell remarked that there is only one 
other copy of Siebold’s great work in the United 
States that he is aware of, besides that in the 
Astor Library, and that is in the Library of Con- 
gress. 

A paper was read by the Chairman, in the 
absence of the author, entitled ‘Remarks on 
the Recent Travels of Dr. Barth in Central 
Africa or Soudan,” by W. B. Hodgson, M. R. 
A.S. It contained much instructive matter, 
and paid a high encomium on Dr. Barth, and 
justified Mr. Hodgson’s application of the term 
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“ Touareg” to the inhabitants of the African 
desert. 


American Grocrapnicat Socrery.—Decem- 
Annual meeting—President in the 


ber 2d. 
chair. 

The following were elected officers of the So- 
ciety for the ensuing year: 

President—The Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D.D., 
LL.D.; Vice- Presidents, Henry Grinnell, Esq., 
Archibald Russell, Esq., the Rev. J. P. Thomp- 
son, D.D. Foreign Corresponding Secretary— 
John Jay. Domestic Corresponding Secretary— 
Marshall Lefferts. Recording Secretary-—James 
W. Beekman. TZreaswrer—Frederick A. Conk- 
ling. JLibrarian—Egbert L. Viele. Council— 
Henry E. Pierrepont, Henry V. Poor, Hiram 
Barney, George Folsom, Charles P, Daly, Fre- 
deri¢ Prime, Daniel P. Noyes, Joseph b. Var- 
num, jr., Robert B, Minturn, jr. 

The paper of the evening was by Hon. Isaac 
I, Stevens, on our northwestern territories, He 
first described the geographical features of the 
country, and referred to the great water lines 
which stretch across the country. Of these the 
Columbia and Missouri nearly interlocked one 
another. From the heads of steamboat naviga- 
tion at Priest’s Rapids on the main Columbia, 
and the mouth of the Pelouse, on the Snake tri- 
butary of the Columbia, the distance was but 
450 miles by land to Fort Benton, the head of 
Navigation on the Missouri. On the Pacific 
coast was Puget Sound, which was admitted by 
scientific and practical men to be the finest 
roadstead on either coast. About Puget Sound 
were vast quantities of timber. Seventy-tive 
millions of lumber were here sawed annually by 
immense steam mills. Along the coast, from 
the mouth of the Columbia to Van Couver’s 
Island, were fine cod and halibut fisheries. Coal 
abounded on the shores of the Sound. 

The coldest part of the route was from St. 
Paul to Pembina. By the data furnished, it ap- 
peared that during the 90 days of the winter 
the average temperature on the route was about 
freezing point. Already the mail has been car- 
ried from St. Paul to La Crosse, a distance of 
180 miles in two days, and they had, as yet, 
never failed in time. 


The Saskatchewan and Lake Winnepeg could | 


not be navigated but five months in the year, 


while the Missouri was navigable for seven | 


months. Gov. Stevens stated that from Puget 
Sound to any port on the Gulf of Mexico or the 
Atlantic, by way of St. Paul, was from 100 to 
600 miles nearer than from San Francisco to the 
same points by way of the South Pass and St. 
Louis. Puget Sound, too, was the nearest point 
to Asia. As it was now a question to be deter- 
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mined between the United States and Great 
Britain on which side of the line the route should 
be located, and on which side the commercial 
city should be built at Puget Sound, the ques- 
tion became one of national interest, and the 
enterprise a rational and not a sectional one. 

December 16th.—President in the chair. A 
paper was read by Dr. J. J. Hayes, upon the 
Northwest Passage, submitting his plans for an- 
other expedition to complete and confirm the 
discoveries of Dr. Kane. 

Mr. Viele offered a vote of thanks, and pledg- 
ing the aid of the Society, which was seconded 
by Mr. Henry Grinnell. 


New York Historicat Socrery.—(Officers, 
vol. ii. p. 55.) December 7th—Hon. Luther Brad- 
ish in the Chair. 

Prof. Henry Coppee read a very interesting 
paper on the Coincidences of the Conquest 
of Mexico. The two conquests, one of each 
period, were types of the period in which they 
occurred, yet they were coincident in many 
points, and taught the same solemn lesson. 
Every student of history must be struck with 
the coincidences which happen in war. The 
first invasion by the Spaniards under Cortes, 
was in 1590, and the second by Gen. Scott and 
the American army, in 1847. Both followed the 
same route to the interior; and as Cortes made 
overtures of amity to the natives, and was care- 
ful to lay: the foundations of a stronghold in his 
rear, so the latter conqueror made overtures to 
the Mexicans and invested Vera Cruz, which 
he took and garrisoned before proceeding to 
the capital. 

At its conclusion, Gen. Wetmore proposed a 
vote of thanks to Prof. Coppee, which passed 
unanimously. 

The President rose to announce the presen- 





| by side they measure 72 feet 6 inches. 


tation of a collection of Assyrian marbles, exca- 
vated in Nineveh, to the Historical Society, by 
Mr. James Lenox, a member. Since the loss of 
those destined for France these were particu- 
larly valuable ; but invaluable as the collection 
was in itself, it derived additional value from 
the very graceful manner in which it was pre- 
sented by Mr. Lenox. 

The collection of Nineveh sculptures, as de- 
scribed in the official report of Mr. Vaux and 
| Mr. Oldfield to the President of the British Mu- 
seum, consists of thirteen slabs of Assyrian 
| alabaster, or marble, averaging about seven 
| feet square, and six or eight inches thick, 
| weighing about seventeen tons; they are in 
| basso retievo, with sculpture in the cuneiform 
character, and as the thirteen pieces stand side 
They 
are duplicates of those in the British Museum, 
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The sculptures are from the North Palace of | 
Konyunjik, in the heart of Nineveh, which has 
been called the “ Windsor,” of Assyria. The | 
builditig was probably begun by Esau Haddon, | 
of sculpture renown, and was finished by Sar- | 
danapalus, his son, about the year 650 before 
Christ, a point which has been styled by Raw- 
linson the culminating point of Assyrian art, 
and only about twenty-five years before the fall | 
of Sardanapalus and the destruction of Nineveh 
by the Medes and Babylonians, under the father | 
of Nebuchadnezzar. Hence these sculptures 


are not only of the best time but of the best | ing. 
| the Imperial Academy of Paris, and of the Uni- 


class. 

Rev. Di. Hawks said he could not express | 
the interest with which he heard the announce- | 
ment made of this presentation, and he offered | 
his sincere congratulations to the society on the | 
possession of so ehoice a eollection. In con- 
clusion, he offered a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Lenox, inviting him to sit for his portrait to be 
placed in the gallery. 

Hon. J. T. Headley, late Secretary of State, 
——— to the Society, on behalf of Dr. Wil- 
iam Beattie, of London, several very rare and 
raluable historical works, referred to the execu- 


tive committee. 
Mr. Headley made an interesting statement 
respecting Dr. Beattie and the circumstances 


under which the books, were presented. Mr. | 
Folsom remarked that he considered this dona- 
tion as one of extreme value and interest to the 
Society, The increase of the library should be 
kept in view at all times, as of greater impor- 
tance than anything else in promoting the | 
true objects of this institution. It is not often 
that societies constituted like this, without per- 
manent funds, and subsisting from year to year 
on the contributions of its members, and the 
charitable offerings of public-spirited indivi- 
duals, can find the means to acquire rare and 
important historical works for their libraries. 
It is to this class of publications, generally of 
a very expensive character, that the books pre- 
sented by Dr. Beattie belong; old and substan- 





tial works, illustrative of the history and anti- 
guities of Great Britain, which would be a 
valuable acquisition to any public library, and 
are especially appropriate to our own, con- 
sidered in its general historical character. Dug- 
dale, Matthew Paris, Holinshed, Edmer, and 
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Mr. Folsom also called the attention of the 
Society to the subject of a portrait of Prof. 
Rath, of Copenhagen, the editor and translator 
of the Icelandic Sagas, that record the voyages of 
the Northmen to our continent. On a former 


| oceasion the Society had adopted a resolution, 


asking Prof. Rafn to sit for his portrait, for the 
gallery of the Society, and he (Mr. F.), had 
now the pleasure of announcing that the vene- 
rable professor had consented to the Society’s 
request, as appeared from letters recently re- 
ceived from him by our associate, Prof. Sind- 
It is also stated, that at the solicitation of 


versity of Oxford, a memoir of Prof. Rafn is in 
preparation by Dr. Borring, of Copenhagen, a 
copy of which will be sent to this Society. Mr. 
Folsom added that during a brief visit to the 
capital of Denmark, in the summer of 1855, he 
had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of 
Prof. Rafn, whom he had previously known 
by correspondence. He found him still en- 
gaged in deciphering the old Icelandic MSS. 
containing the reports of the expeditions of the 
Normans, or Northmwen, to various parts of 
Europe as well as America. His white head 
and fresh complexion, and general appearance, 
were of the Scandinavian type ; and his tall and 
venerable form inspired respect, while the 
amiability of his manners conciliated universal 
esteem and regard. For more than twenty 
years he has been engaged in making known 
the contents of the numerous Icelandic Sagas in 
the library of the University at Copenhagen, 


| which has given him a wide and substantial re- 


putation. 

December 14th.—Annual Address was de- 
livered by Prof. Geo. W. Greene, on the life of 
Thomas Crawford the sculptor. 


NNSYLVANIA, 


AND GEoLoGIoAL So- 
Wilkesbarré, 
Esq., in the 


PE 


Wyomine Ilisroricat 
crery.—(Officers, vol. ii. p. 271). 
December 6th—E. L. Dana, 
chair. 

Col. Wright presented a copy of the flag said 
to have been carried by Brant at the mas- 


jsacre of Wyoming, and preserved at West 


| Point. 


Polydore Virgil, are all names familiar to the | 


student of English history, and of the utmost 
value to those who desire to explore the sources 
from which modern writers have drawn their 
materials. 

Mr. F. concluded by offering resolutions of 
thanks to Dr. Beattie, which were unanimously 


adopted, 


As the weight of testimony is con- 
sidered decidedly against the presence of Thay- 
endenegea at that battle, there may be some 
doubt about the flag having been here with 
him. 

Several Indian curiosities and specimens of 
coins and medals were presented. 

After the election of new members the Soci- 
ety adjourned. 
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PENNSYLVANIA Histortoan Soomry.—(Offi- | them not to go to New York. It is well known 


cers, vol. ii. p. 139.) December 6.—The Presi- 
dent, Dr. George W. Morris, in the chair. 

The Secretary read a note from Geo, Duf- 
field, Esq., inclosing a curious ballad copied 
from “ Archibald’s London’s Indian Wars ” 

After which a paper was read by J. Daniel 
Rupp, touching the oppression, 
wrongs, difficulties, and trials endured from 1708 


to 1729, by the first settlers of Tulpehocken, | 


| Nov. 


prior to their final settling in Pennsylvania. 
These settlers were “the poor distressed pro- 
testant Palatines, whose utter ruin was occa- 


sioned by the merciless cruelty of a bloody | 
Several thousands, at the | 


enemy, the French. 
invitation of Queen Anne, arrived in London, 
in the spring of 1708, in order to be sent to her 
Majesty’s colonies in America. 

So deplorable was the condition of some, that 
it excited the sympathy of the tawny sons from 
the American forests. 


York, accompanied by five sachems of the con- 
federate Indians, had arrived in England. 


Queen a tract of his land in Schoharie, in the 
province of New York, for the special and ex- 
clusive benefit of the suffering Germans. <A 


number of families, with their pastor Joshua | 
| doubt the author would be pleased to read be- 


Kockerthal, a Lutheran minister, came in 1708. 
December 25th, 1709, ten ships, with upwards 


of three thousand, sailed from London for New | 


York. Of this number, seventeen hundred died 
on shipboard, or immediately after landing. 
Children were sold for a term of years. In 
1710, upwards of seventeen hundred and sixty 
were removed from Nutten Island, now Gover- 
nor’s Island, to a distance of one hundred miles 
up the Hudson and adjacent to the pines. In 
December, 1712, after obtaining permission 
from the Indians, more than fifty families 
moved to Scoharie. It was here that young 
Conrad met Quagnant, and accompanied him to 
be instructed in the Mohawk language. 

In 1790, and afterwards, many of the Pala- 
tines came to Pennsylvania, and in that charm- 
ing country, around the head waters of the 
Swatara and the Tulpehocken, found at last a 
happy and peaceful home. This would seem to 
show that, when let alone, they easily governed 
themselves. 

Peter Kalm, the Swede, who travelled 
through the colonies in 1747 and 1748, says: 
“Though the province of New York has been 


inhabited by Europeans much longer than Penn- | 
| hampton I enquired of him whether he knew 


sylvania, yet it is not by far so populous.” 

And he ascribes it to the fact that the Palatines 

communicated to their friends in Germany a 

knowledge of their sufferings. and advised 
HIST. MAG. VOI. If. 3 


sufferings, | 


For it was at this time | 
that Col. Nicholson and Peter Schuyler, of New 


One | 


of these sachems presented, unsolicited, to the | ‘ ; , rf 
| ing a compliance with his request. 





that the fame of the beneficent policy of the 
land of Penn was wide spread in Germany, and 
that among its fruits was an unprecedented 
growth of the population. 


« MARYLAND. 


Marytanp Historrcat Soorery.— Baltimore, 
14th.—The Society held its regular 
monthly meeting, the President, Gen. Smith, in 
the chair. 

After the reading and approval of the Secre- 
tary’s record of proceedings at the last monthly 
meeting, donations were announced as having 
been received since the last report, from Ho- 


| ratio Gates Jones of Phila., State Department 


of U. S., Capt. Latour of Montreal, Charles I. 
Bushnell of New York, Geo. Wm. Brown and 
Lawrence Thomson of Baltimore. 

The President stated that he had addressed 
notes to some of the members inviting them to 
prepare and read papers before the Society, 
and had received answers from several, promis- 


Mr. Brantz Mayer mentioned an interesting 


| paper which had been read in Philadelphia by 


H. Gates Jones, Esq., and which he had no 


fore this Society; whereupon the Correspond- 
ing Secretary was directed to inform Mr. Jones 
that this Society would be pleased to listen to 
his paper at one of its regular meetings. 

The President called the attention of the So- 
ciety to the fact, that it was no longer in re- 


| ceipt of the public documents of the United 


States, and some discussion ensued as to the 
best mode of obtaining them for the future. 

Adjourned to the first Thursday in Decem- 
ber, 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 
Deposition or THomas JamEs.—The deposi- 
tion of Mr. Thomas James, taken at Easthamp- 


| ton this 18th Day of October, 1660, Testifieth. 


Being earnestly desired by them of South- 
ampton towne to be some meanes in their 
behalfe to procure ye testimony, or affirmation 
of ye Montaukut Indians concerning ye bounds 
of Shinnikute Indians, accordingly Paquuttown 
counsellor, being now att yt present att East- 


any thing concerning ye afores' bounds, & he 
told me, he did, as being often employed by ye 
sachem in their matters, and w'* all told me y' 
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ye bounds of ye Shinnecute Indians (since ye 
conquest of those Indians w* formerly manny 
yeares since liued att Akkobank) did reach to a 
riuer where they use to catch ye fish we com- 
only call alewiues, the name of yt River hee 
said is Pehik; & w'* all told me yt there two 
old women liuing att Montauket who formerly 
were of y® Akkobank Indians who could give 
further information concerning y® matter. So 
I made a journey w'® M* Rich. Howell, & M* 
Jolin Leyton to Montauket, & we mett w' y* 
afures‘ women, who affirmed they formerly 
were of y® Akkobank Indians, and that they 
knew the bounds of y® severall plantations in 
those parts. One of these an antient woman 
(called by ye Akkobank Homes squaw) to w** 
the other assented called wompquaim squaw, a 
middle aged woman, they joyntly declared as 
followeth, that formerly many yeares since there 
was a small plantation of Indians att Akkebank 
& that those Indians being few were driuen of 
their land being conquered by other Indians, & 
that in those tymes the bounds of these Akko- 
bank Indians came eastward of ye River pehik- 
komek to a creek w% shee named ——. And 
they gathered flags for matts w'* in that tract 
of land, but since those Indians were con- 
quered who lived att Akkobank, the Shinnocut 
bounds went to the riuer pehikkomek where 
y* Indians catched Alewiues, & the Shinnokuk 
Indians had the drowned deere as theirs on this 
side the said riuer, & one beare some yeares 
since, & the old squaw said by y* token shee eat 
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| Some thirteen or fourteen years ago, when it num- 
| bered between four and five hundred volumes, 
many of them exceedingly rare, he offered the col- 
lection, for a very moderate sum, to Harvard Col- 
lege, whose library he considered its most appro- 
priate place of deposit; but the limited sum at the 
disposal of the college for the purchase of books, 
and the more pressing wants of the library in 
other departments, prevented its purchase by 
the corporation; while none of the wealthy 
friends of the college felt interest enough in the 
matter to purchase such books for its shelves. 
The collection was afterwards bought for a 
much higher price by the British Museum, 
where it now is. It is doubtful whether so good 
a collection of our early school-books could 
again be made. Boston. 


Extract From Orprer Boox.—I communi- 
cate to the Historical Magazine the following 
extract from the Order Book. C. C. 

April 19th, 1776. 


PererspurG, Va. 
Parole—Miffin. 


Capt. Innis of the artillery is appointed to act 
as Major to Col. Fleming’s Battalion; Capt. 
Arundel is appointed by the Congress to take 
the command of the artillery Company; the 
Captains of each Company to draw a pound of 
Lead for each man, and to have it cast into 
Ball, to suit the bore of their firelocks; the 
quarter-master-General is only to allow one 
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some it pointing to her booth, & that the skin, 
& flesh was brought to Shinnocut as akknow- 
ledging their right to it, to a saunk squaw 
than liuing their who was the old Montaukut 
sachem’s sister, & first wife to Kkonnu this to | 
y® best of my understanding. 
This taken upon Oath before mee. 
Joun Mutrorp. 


waggon to a Company for their March; Mr. 
Leonard Henley is appointed to act as assistant 


| to the D. Q. G. until the pleasure of the Con- 


gress is known; Ens" Woodson of the first Bat- 
talion is appointed as Second Lieutenant in Capt. 
Taylor's Comp’, in room of Lt. Lee, who is 
gone to Mereen (Marine ?) service; Th° Black- 
well, sargent in the same Company, to act as 


| Ens" in Lieu of Mr. Woodson; Edward Moody 


CoLLecTION oF AMERICAN Scnoor-Booxs.— ! 
Mr. Sibley, Librarian of Harvard College, in his | 
recent statement in relation to the condition and 
wants of that library, uses this language : 

“Some American Hallam or Sismondi will | 
want to examine the school-books of the last | 
and present centuries to obtain a general idea 
of their character and of the early education of 
the country. And where is such a collection to | 
be found? Nowhere. They have not been 
considered worth saving.” 

Much might be written on the uses of a col- 
lection like this, the value of which cannot well 
be over estimated. Luckily there is such a one 
really in existence, though not in this country. 
It was collected by our American antiquary, 
Mr. Drake, who was many years in perfecting it. 


act as Ens® in Cap. Dickerson’s Comp’ in the 
room of Mr. Harbert, who is gone into the 
mereen service. 

R. O. An officer of the different Companyes 
is every day to see the men of their Companyes 
warned for guard, paraded and marched to the 


sie ° ° 
|General parade by a serjant, by good time; at 


the same time he is to examine their arms and 
| accutrements and see they are in good order; 
| Likewise to see that the men’s heads are 
combed, their hatts Cocked agreeable to former 
orders, their Bairds shaved Close, their Shoes 
| Cleaned; in every respect as neat as their cir- 
| cumstances will allow. Officers of Companies 
|to hear their Rolls call’d at Retreat Beating. 
| The Drum and Fife Majors to be more Diligent 
in teaching the young Drummers and Fiters. 
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Officers and soldiers to attend Divine service on 
Sunday, at 11 o'clock in the Grove if the wea- 
ther will permitt. For the future, if any offi- 
cer or soldier who shall go out of Town on an 
alarm without order or Leave, he may depend 
on being confined and tryed for disobedience of 
orders; the orderly officer of each Company is 
to read and explain all orders relative to the 
men at retreat Beating. 

Officer for the day to-morrow, Colonel Christ- 
ian. Officers for Guard to-morrow, Cap. Cocke, 
Lieut. Avery, Lieut. Barnett, Lieut. Clay. 

For Guard, 11 priv. 1 8. 1 C. 


Firty-EicutH Birra-pay or Wasnineron.— 
In the Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Adver- 
tiser of February 22d, 1790, published in this 
city, I find a letter from Baltimore, a copy of 
which I herewith append. The “ Thursday” 
on which the fifty-eighth birth-day of Wash- 
ington was celebrated, would be the 11th of 
February, instead of the 22d. 

Truly yours, 


G. W. F. 


“ RattimoreE, Feb. 16. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1858. 





“On Thursday last our excellent President of 
the United States attained his 58th year. The 
event was remembered in several private par- 
ties throughout town, and wishes everywhere 
breathed for the continuance of a life so dear to 
liberty and propitious to our national character. 
The Point, on this occasion, neither forgot the 
day nor their federalism. Those concerned in 


shipbuilding were particular in their demonstra- | 


tions by bonfires, firing of cannon, and other 
public marks of their love of the President, 
and attachment to the Government.” 


A PreseNT FROM VENEZUELA TO THE CiTY 
or New Yors.—A present from the 


received at the mayor’s office. It is a large 
portrait of Simon Bolivar, the South American 
Liberator. 
following letter : 
‘* New York, Nov. 19, 1858. 

“Srr: The Commissioners from Venezuela 
have seen upon the walls of the City Hall, a 
portrait, said to be a likeness of our most illus- 
trious fellow-citizen, Simon Bolivar, the eminent 


son of Caracas, the Liberator of Venezuela, | 
The | 


New Granada, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. 
Commission believe that that portrait bears no 


resemblance to the person of Bolivar, and being | 
desirous that this municipality should possess a | 
correct likeness of that great man, take the | 


liberty of forwarding the accompanying to your 
care, with the hope that it may be accepted as 


Republic | 
of Venezuela to the City of New York has been | 


The gift was accompanied by the 
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a gift from the Republic of Venezuela to the 

City of New York. We have the honor to be, 

Sir, your obedient servants, 
*P. J. Rosas, 
““Manvuet A. Paxz, 
“T, ARESTRIA, 
“MiguEL Murioa, 

‘* To the Hon. Mayor of the City of New York.” 


The picture is about two feet by three, giving 
a three-quarter length portrait of the South 
American hero in profile. He is painted in full 
uniform, and looks the stern, resolute hero. 
The picture is surrounded by a heavily-gilt 
frame, ornamented on the sides with elegant 
scroll work, and in the corners are represented 
groups of armor, banners, shields, and weapons 
of war. 


RELATIONS DES Jésurres.—A new and com- 
plete edition of the Relations des Jésuites has 
just made its appearance at Quebec, published 
under the auspices of the Canadian Government. 
It is in three volumes, royal 8vo., and includes 


| the whole series of Reports from 1632 to 1673, 


preceded by the Relations of Pierre Biard, print- 
ed orginally at Lyons in 1616; and of Charles 
Lalemant, printed in Paris in 1626. The latter 
is copied from the Mercure Francois ; but | have 
compared the reprint with the original edition, 
and find that they correspond exactly. This.is 
not always the case with transcripts contained 
in the Mercure Francois. 

I cannot agree in all respects with the estimate 
of the importance of these Reports attributed to 
them in the preface of the reprint; but they 
contain much historical and geographical in- 
formation of real value. And the series has 


| become so rare, although some numbers were 


reprinted in the same year in which they first op- 
peared, that the Government of Canada has done 
well in placing the whole within the reach of 
the public. It is to be regretted that the form 
in which they are published is not more attrac- 
tive. 

After a cursory inspection, the declaration of 


ithe editor that the ancient text has been scru- 


pulously reproduced, including even the errors 
of the press, seems to be correct. Yet a few 
omissions, all not of equal importance, have been 
noted: e. q. 

In the Relation of 1664-65, published in 1666, 
I do not find the Lettre de la R. Mére Supérieure 
des Religieuses Hospitaliéres de Kebec en la Nou- 
velle France, du 23 Octobre, 1665, pp. 16. 

Relation de 1665-66: Paris,1667. This Re- 
port is very rare. I believe there is only one 
cupy in the United States, and that is imperfect. 
There is, however, a perfect copy in the Imperial 
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Library, in Paris, of which the following is a | 


collation: Title, 1 f, verso blank, au Rev. Pére 
Jacques Bordier, 3 tf, including the Table, and 
the Privilége on the last page. Text, pp. 1-47, 


followed by a Lettre de la R. Mére Supérieure, | 


etc. du 3 Octobre, 1666, pp. 1-16. The address 
to Bordier and the letter are omitted 
print ; and it is singular that a transcript made 
at the library, where a perfect copy exists, should 
be incomplete. 

Relation de 1666-67: Paris, 1668—not 1667. 
Another letter, de la Mére Supérieure, ete., du 
20 Octobre, 1667, pp. 1-14, omitted. 

Relation de 1670-71: Paris, 1672. ‘Map of 
Lake Superior, and other places where missions, | 
etc., exist,” omitted. This map is sometimes 
also repeated in the following Relation of 1673. 

L. 


QUERIES. 


Manvraotvre or Paren.—The variety of vege- 
table and animal substances which have from time 
to time been employed in the manufacture of 
paper, amounts to legion. To these has now been 
added a new material for that purpose, disco- 
vered in England, where a patent was recently 
taken out for making pulp for paper from “ lea- 
ther, or any kind of animal fibrine, tanned or un- 
tanned.” 

Can any one name the particular “ weed,” 
growing on the banks of the Hudson, which was 
discovered by Chancellor Livingston, and the 
writer of the following letter, for the manufac- 
ture of paper, for which they took out a patent 
in anticipation of securing a fortune thereby ? 
The letter referred to, of which the subjoined 
paper forms a double postscript, bears date at 
“Tivoli, September, 8, 1799,” and was written 
by P. De Labigarre to Peter Van Schaack. The 
writer was evidently a Frenchman, and the 
companion and friend of Chancellor Livingston. 


The particulars of his history might be interest- | 


ing. Who can give them ? H. ©. V.S. 


MANLIUs, 1858. 


Herein is inclosed a sample of paper which has 
been made on the 3d instant, at the Catskill 
mill, out of a certain weed of the river, disco- 
vered by the Chancellor Livingston and myself 


in one of our shooting expeditions; and as the | 
discovery is of an infinite advantage to all the | 
Union where paper mills stand idle a great part | 
of the year for want of rags, we have obtained | 


a patent for our reward. As a scientific gentle- 
man, you will soon calenlate the utility of this 
discovery. The weeds in question have under- 
gone no preparation whatever; and they were 
thrown into the mill as they came out of the 


in the re- 
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river. To the great astonishment of twenty 
gentlemen from Catskill, as well as of the work- 
men employed in said mill, they were worked 
|} into this paper within three hours. 

I will not dwell upon other details, but I know 
that by a trifling manipulation the same weeds 
will make white writing-paper. The great point 
is, that for three months of the year these weeds 
are covering our flats along the river from the 
| Highlands to Albany, and millions of tons may 
easily be gathered without almost any cost. [ 
wish you would advise me what most profitable 


| use I may make of our patent; in what manner 


you think I ought to dispose of the privilege. 

[ will receive your friendly advice upon that 

subject with many thanks. 
Yours, 


e. DG. 

Nota bene.—The inclosed paper has not passed 
through the common process of the press, of 
drying in the shade, nor of sizing, but was im- 
mediately dried by the fire, as I had no time to 
wait longer at the mill. 

It comes to my mind that a greater fortune 
might be made in England by obtaining there a 
patent for this discovery. Should you be in- 
clined to embark with me as a friend in this ob- 
ject, and take a share in it, I wish you could 
immediately come and make such arrangements 
as the urgency of a prompt application for ob- 
taining such a patent may appear to you proper. 
1 beg you, at all events, to keep this part of 
my letter a profound secret. 


Joun Apams THE Port.—The Boston News- 
letter of Nov. 28, 1745, contains the following 
advertisement of a Poem by an eminent Ameri- 
can poet and divine, who, after having been set- 
|tled in the ministry at Newport, R.1., died at 
| Cambridge, Mass., and was there buried with 
| tokens of extraordinary respect. 

“ Lost out of the house of Mr. Matthew Adams 
|at the Town-Dock, about seven years ago, a 
|Manuscript, written by the late Rev. John 
Adams, being a translation of the whole Book 
of Canticle, which he wrote to rescue that 
sacred Book of Holy Scripture from the pro- 
phane Wit of him that isthe Author of the Fair 
Circasion. It is in heroick verse; and thought 
to be one of the best translations of that song of 
songs that’s in the English language, and is a 
great loss to the Public. Whosoever therefore 
will bring the said Manuscript, or a true copy 
thereof, to the Printer, shall have Zen Pounds 
| Reward, and no questions asked.” 

Is this manuscript to be found in any public 

library or private collection, or was it irretriey- 


ably lost ¢ J. LS. 
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Dentson.—Capt. George Denison of Ston- | 
ington, OCt., had a daughter Margaret, to whom | 
he alludes in his last will and testament, as | 

‘ Margaret Brown.” What Brown did she | 
marry, and where did they reside ? H. 


Denison Coat oF Arms.—About forty years | 
ago a gentleman of Ipswich, Mass., made a visit 
to Essex (in the same State), for the purpose of 
copying from a piece of furniture there, the 
Denison Coat of Arms, to embellish the colors 
of a military company to be called the “ Denison | 
Artillery.” 

Is that piece of furniture still in existence, if 
so, where? C. H. D. 

WeEsTERLY, R. I. 1858, 


Over THE Signature.—I believe the expres- 
sion “over the signature” is an Americanism ; 
at least, I observe, that English writers generally 
use “under the signature” in its stead. Can 
any of the readers of the Historical Magazine 
inform me whether the phrase originated in this 
country, or not? If so, I should be pleased to 
learn when, where, and by whom it was first | 
used, (¢? t) 


InptAn Names.—Where can be found the 
fullest explanation of the meaning of our local 
Indian names in Eastern Massachussets? Per- 
haps an unusual number of them are found with- 
in the bounds of the old Plymouth colony, 
Titicut, Sniptiut, Cohannet, Acushnet, Sesquaw- 
binansett, may serve as examples. 

WINsLow, 

TAUNTON, 1858. 


Lines By Ricnarp Henry Witpe.—I have 
good reason to believe that the well-known lines 


beginning “ My life is like the summer rose,” by 
the late Hon. Richard Henr y Wilde, were first 
printed in the Baltimore Patriot new spaper, 

sometime in December, 1815, or January, 1816. 
I wish to establish this fact, and the precise date 
of the publication, and would be very much 
obliged if some of your readers would furnish 
me with this information. Files of this paper 
are, no doubt, still to be found, if nowhere else, 
in some of the libraries in Baltimore. W. 

New ORLEANS, 1858. 


Corron ARMOR woRN BY INDIAN OnlEFs.— | 


Champlain, in his account of his expedition into | 
Northern New York (see Doc. His. of N. Y., | 


vol. iii, p. 9), speaks of killing two Iroquois 





chiefs who were “provided with arrow-proof 
armour, woven of cotton thread and wood.” 
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Will some one please inform the readers of the 
Historical Magazine to what extent cotton 
was used for armor or for dress among the Iro- 
quois, or any of the northern tribes of Indians? 
do PB. 


First Water Worxs.—What town or city in 
the United States was the first to establish 
water works? 

When were these works constructed, and by 
| whom ? 

RaiNeseck, N. Y., 1858. 

I{are.—Mrs. Elizabeth (Clarke) Hale, died at 
Boston, Sept. 23, 1795, aged 85 years. She was 
the daughter of Dr. John Clarke, and in 1775 
resided at Andover, Massachusetts, at which 
time she was mentioned as the widow of a Col., 
or Dr. Hale. Who was this Col. or Dr. Hale, 
and what was the time of his death? G. 

NUMBERING OF StrEETS IN New YorK.—From 
Gaines’ New York Mercury, April 21st, 1777, I 
make the following extract: “John Mackkenzie 
at his store, 1092 Water street, the corner of 
Irish street” (now Fletcher street). The high- 
est number in that street at the present time is 
750. In the same paper I find 517 Hanover 
square, 326 Dock street” (the lower end of the 
present Water street). Can any of your readers 
give me information in regard to the numbering 
of houses in the olden time ? W. M. K. 

Roger Wittrams.—Can any of your readers 
inform me whether there is in existence a record 
embracing all the descendants of Roger Wil- 
liams? If so, can a copy be procured? “J. W. 


Furton’s First StEAMBOAT.—I wish to know 


| in what part of the city the ship-yard of Charles 


Browne was located, where Fulton’s first steam- 


| boat the “ Clermont” was built in 1807. 


We MR 
[The shipyard of Charles Brownne (not 


Browne) was on Water Street. ] 


REPLIES. 


Sir Joun a (vol. i. pp. 87, 150, 282).— 
The Boston News Letter, Nov. 1756, Nov. 10— 
18, 1737, contains the’ following statement: 
“* Wednesday last died, after a short IlIness, at 
his Seat at Creedy near Exeter, Sir John Davy, 
Bart., who has left as three Daughters un- 
married, and three Sons, viz., John, Humphrey, 
and William, of whom John the Eldest (who 
married Elizabeth, Sister to Sir Hugh Ackland, 
Bart.) succeeds him in the Honour.” The 
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month and the day of the death are not satis- 
factorily given. In the Chronological Diary of 
The Historical Register of 1787, is inserted 
in September, among the deaths: “ Of the Gout 
in his Head, Sir John Davie, Bart., at his House, 
Creedy, in Devonshire.” The London Magazine, 
under, September 1787, p. 517, has among the 
deaths: “In Devonshire, Sir John Davis, Bart.” 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for the same year, 
page 573, under the date of August 24, records 
the death of “Sir John Davis, Bt., at Creedy, 
Devonsh.” The Davis, Davie, and Davy, ob- 
viously are the same person. 

The statement from the Boston News Letter 
does not conflict with what Miss Caulkins says 
in the “History of New London,” page 416, 
where she gives the names and dates of birth of 
three daughters (all of whom were born before 
either of the sons), and the names of three sons, 
John, Humphrey, and William; John being the 
oldest. 

Thus, it would seem beyond a doubt, is ascer- 
tained the year of Sir John Davie’s death, re- 
specting which, for ten or fifteen years, genealo- 
gists, antiquarians, and catalogarians have been 
making inquiries, and respecting which, many 
months ago, a letter was written to Creedy 
which has never elicited an answer. Still there 
are difficulties not yet cleared up. He was 
starred on the Triennial Catalogue of Harvard 
College as early as 1788, and the star was not 
taken off in the Triennial of 1736; showing, if 
the star was not an error, that Sir John was 
dead as early, at least, as 1783. This supposition 
is not inconsistent with Burke’s “‘ Genealogical 
and Heraldic Dictionary, of the Peerage and 
Baronetage of the British Empire,” 7th edition, 
where, if I understand, it is stated that Sir John 
(the Harvard graduate), at his death was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, John, who, at his 
decease in 1537 [1787], was in turn succeeded 
by his son John; thus making the John who 
died in 1737 son of Sir John, the Harvard gra- 
duate, the date of whose death is not given by 
Burke. Now, the question arises whether 
Burke is in error, or whether the family details 
in the article in the News Letter were made up 
in this country by some one not really ac- 
quainted with the truth of the matter. In 
short, was it the graduate of 1681 who died in 
1787, or was it his son John, who, according to 
Burke, married “Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
John Ackland, Bart. of Killreton, Co. Devon.” 
Who can give any light on the subject ? 

I may add that of the three daughters men- 
tioned in the News Letter, Mary, born, accord- 
ing to Miss Caulkins, June 380, 1698, was, ac- 
cording to Burke, married to the Rev. Thomas 
Bishop of Barnstaple, who had been a chaplain 
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in the family of Sir John Davy; Sarah, born 
Oct. 21, 1695, was married to Christopher 
Savery, Esq., of Shilson, Devonshire ; Elizabeth, 
born March 17, 1693, was married to Ebenezer 
Mussell, Esq., of London. J.L.8. 


LosanTIVILLE (vol. i. p. 87.)—J. T. T. of Hol- 
liston, Mass., asks whether there is any truth 
in the “local tradition,” that the city of Cin- 
cinnati was first called Losantiville? It is so 
stated in Farnsworth’s Cincinnati Directory, 
published in 1819, compiled from the statements 
of early settlers then living. It then became 
currently known, and in consequence, the heirs 
of General Harmer, residing in Philadelphia, 
found that they had a claim for some lots in 
Cincinnati : they had found among the General’s 
papers a deed for lots in Losantiville, but never 
could learn where the town was. A letter of 
John Cleves Symmes, dated North Bend, 9 Jan., 
1790, contains the following: 

“ Gov. S'Clair arrived at Losantiville on the 
second inst.; he could not be prevailed upon to 
stay with us but three nights. He has organised 
this purchase into a county. His Excellency 
complimented me with the honour of naming 
the county. 1 called it Hamilton County after 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Gen. Harmer 
has named the new garrison Fort Washington. 
The Gov. has made Losantiville the county 
town, by the name of Cincinnati, so that Loz- 
antiville will become extinct.” 

The name of Losantiville had been given by 
the Surveyor Felson. 8. H. J 

Ursana, Ohio. 


OrIGIN oF YANKEE Doopte (vol. ii. pp. 214, 
280).—In Burgh’s Anecdotes of Music, vol. iii. 
p. 405, after speaking of Dr. Arne and John Fre- 
derick Lampe, the author proceeds: ‘ Besides 
Lampe and Arne, there were at this time 
(1781), other candidates for musical fame of the 
same description. Among those were Mr. John 
Christian Smith, who set two English operas 
for Lincoln’s Inn Fields, TZeraminta and 
Ulysses.” \About the year 1797, after having 
become a tolerable proficient on the German 
flute, I took it into my head to learn the basoon, 
and, for this purpose, procured an instrument, 
and a book of instructions from the late Mr. 
Joseph Carr, who had then recently opened a 
music store in this city, being the first regular 
establishment of the kind in this country. In 
this book there was an Air from Ulysses, which 
was the identical air now called Yankee Doo- 
dle, with the exception of a few notes, which 
time and fancy may have added. 

There can be no dispute as to the authorship 
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of the song, The Star Spangled Banner. It was 
written by Mr. Key, while on board one of the 
British fleet, on government business. He was, 
I believe, agent for the exchange of prisoners, 
and witnessed in the distance the bombardment. 
The tune was originally set to the song Zo 
Anacreon in Heaven, by Dr. Arnold. 

The President's March was composed by a 
Professor Pfyle, and was played at Trenton 
bridge when Washington passed over on his 
way to New York, to his inauguration. This 
information I obtained from one of the per- 
formers, confirmed afterwards by a son of said 
Ptyle. The song Hail Columbia was written to 
the music during the elder Adams’s administra- 
tion, by Judge Hopkinson, and was first sung 
by Mr Fox, a popular singer of the day. I well 
remember being present at the first introduc- 
tion of it at the Holiday street Theatre, amid 
the clapping of hands and hissings of the anta- 
gonistic parties. Black cockades were worn in 
those days. 

I have also reason to believe that roe Wash- 
ington March, generally known by that title— 
I mean the one in key of G major, was com- 
posed by the Hon. Francis Hopkinson, senior, 
having seen it in a manuscript book of his, in his 
own handwriting, among others of his known 
composition. J. O. 

The above was published in the Baltimore 
Clipper in 1841, by a person who well under- 
stood the subject. 

Matruew Lyon (vol. ii. p. 278).—In reply to 
certain inquiries propounded by a correspon- 
dent in the September number of our Magazine, 
we submit the following, taken from Mr. Charles 
Lanman’s forthcoming ‘ Dictionary of Con- 
gress :” 

‘* Matthew Lyon was born in Ireland, and 
having emigrated to this country, participated 
to some extent in the Revolutionary struggle, 
and settled in Vermont. He was a Represen- 
tative in Congress from that State from 1799 to 
1801: and it was during his first term, that he 
had a personal difficulty with Roger Griswold 
of Connecticut, when an unsuccessful effort was 
made to have him expelled. At the end of his 
second term, as a Representative from Ver- 
mont, he removed to Kentucky, and was a Re- 
presentative in Congress from that State, from 
1803 to 1811. After his final retirement from 
Congress, and on the 13th of November 1811, 
the Speaker of the House presented a petition 
from him, setting forth that he had, many years 
before, been prosecuted and convicted under 
the sedition law, that he had suffered imprison- 
ment and been made to pay a fine of $1,060 90, 
and that he wished to have the money refunded 
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to him. On the 4th July, 1840, a law was passed 
paying to his heirs the specified sum, with in- 
| terest from February, 1799. 
| not been ascertained.” 
| GxorGerown, D. C. 
| 
| 
| 


When he died has 
L. 


Srporswoop AND THE HorseE-Snok (vol. ii. p. 
278).—In an article that appeared in the Histo- 
rical Magazine for November (vol. ii. p. 845), P. 
gives a sort of legendary tradition, that the de- 
vice of the horse-shoe was selected for the 
knights of Spotswood’s Tramontane order, be- 
cause horse-shoes were made during the expedi- 
tion across the mountains out of the tire of the 
wagon-wheels. By reference to John Fon- 
taine’s Diary of the expedition, in “‘The Me- 
moirs of a Huguenot Family,” edited by Miss 
Maury (p. 283), it will be seen, that the horses 
of the expedition were shod at Germantown, on 
the Rappahannock, before the party had left the 
tide-water region, and that there were no 
wagons or vehicles of any kind used in the ex- 
pedition, the supplies and provisions being con- 

| veyed on pack-horses. ‘ P.” also gives a list of 
the gentlemen who accompanied Spotswood in 
that exploration. Is not this list the fictitious 
one in Caruthers’ novel, “The Knights of the 
| Golden Horse-Shoe?” According to Fontaine’s 
| Diary, the gentlemen of the party appear to 
| o . 
have been Spotswood, Fontaine, Beverley, Aus- 
| tin, Smith, Todd, Dr. Robinson, Taylor, Mason, 
| Brooke, and Captains Clouder and Smith. The 
|year of the expedition is set down by “P.” 
as 1714, and this has been given as the date by 
several writers. The correct date, however, 
is 1716, as appears from Fontaine’s Diary. In 
Hist. Mag. (vol. ii. p. 278), the year is given as 
1794, probably a typographical mistake for 
1714. Spotswood instituted ‘‘The Tramontane 
Order, or Knights of the Golden Horse-Shoe,” 
as :ppears from Hugh Jones’ “ Present State of 
Virginia,” p. 53; but the order soon fell through. 
Spotswood was probably discouraged at finding 
that the British Government would not indem- 
nify the exploring party for the expenses of the 
passage across the mountains, Cc. C. 
PETERSBURG, Va., 1858, 


| Irreeutar Spectine or Sevenreenta CEn- 

tury (vol, i. p. 170; vol. ii. p. 277).—In King 
| James’ version of the Bible, edition of 1611, 
| the following are a few of the many variations 
| of spelling which occur: ye, yee; me, mee; he, 

hee; be, bee; wisdom, wisdome; spiritual, spi- 
|rituall; mind, minde; shal, shall; wil, will; 
| idols, idoles; body, bode; charity, charite ; 
|glory, glorie; sorry, sorie; down, downe; 
| liberty, libertie. Were these variations com- 
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mon in works published in the seventeenih 
century; and how are they to be accounted 
for? J. 


Loe Rotune (vol. i. p. 244).—The phrase is 
drawn from the clearing of forest land in a new 
country. The settler could himself cut down 
the trees, and cut them into lengths or logs. 
The next step was to roll them into heaps for 
burning, and that he could not do without help; 
so he called his neighbors to help him roll, and 
when they had a rolling, he helped them. This 
was aptly applied to legislative action for the 
passage of laws for local measures. Vote for 
my bill and I will vote for yours. The phrase 
was probably western ; it is certainly more than 
forty years old. 


Weicut or Hannan Hott (vol. i. p. 183; vol. 
ii. p. 336).—The tradition that Judge Sewall 
received the weight of his bride in silver as her 
dowry, is very fully discussed in the appendix to 
Hull’s Diary (Transactions of the American 
Antiquarian Society, vol. iii. p. 274). It is 
there shown from Judge Sewall’s own account- 
books that the dowry he received was but 
£500, equal to $1,666%; and this was not all 
paid at one time. I have heard in connection 
~ with this tradition that Mrs. Sewall was a very 
small woman and weighed only ninety-eight 
pounds; but I should want more evidence than 
tradition to put much faith in the story. 

Hutchinson is the authority for the statement 
that her dowry was £30,000 ; but this would be 
only $100,000 (not $150,000), according to the 
value of silver at that day. IrEMs. 


New Eneranp Oateonisms (vol. ii. p. 806).— 
Your correspondent “Dorn” has expressed a 
doubt as to the existence of certain catechisms 
whose names are mentioned in his communica- 
tion to the Hist. Mag. 

The following is an exact title of a copy of 
Richard Mather’s Catechism, in possession of 
J. W. Thornton, Esq., of Boston. It is a duo- 
decimo of 124 pages. I have made extensive 
inquiries, but have not yet been informed of 
another copy of the work in this country. 

A | Careonisme | or,| The Grounds and 
Princi | ples of Christian Religion, set forth by 
way of Question | and Answer. Wherein the 
summe of the Doctrine of | Religion is com- 
prised, familiarly opened, | and clearly con- 
firmed from the | Holy Scriptures. | By Rronarp 
Marner, Teacher to the | Church at Dorchester 
in New England. 

Hold fast the form of sound words which thou 
hast heard of me | in faith and love, which is in 
Christ Jesus. 2 Tim. i. 18. 
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When for the time ye ought to be teachers, ye 
have need that | one teach you again the jirst 
principles of the oracles of God, | and are be- 
come such as have need of Milke, and not of 
strong | meat. Heb. 5, 12. 

London. | Printed for John Rothwell, and are 
to be sold at | his shop at the signe of the Sunne 
and Foun | taine in Pawl’s Church yard neer the 
little | North gate. 1650. 

Whether the work with the above title, was 
the “lesser” or the “larger” catechism, men- 
tioned by Cotton Mather as published by 
his grandfather, we are not informed; pro- 
bably, it was the “larger” one. Of these two 
books, Cotton Mather writes, that they were 
“so well formed that a Luther himself would 
not have been ashamed of being a learner from 
them.” Magnalia i. p. 454. 

In 1665, the town of Dorchester, Mass., 
where Richard Mather was for 33 years the 
minister, voted, that “the new impression of 
Mr. Mather’s catechism should be paid for out 
of the town rate; and so the books to become 
the town’s.” Anthony Fisher was paid £4 10s. 
for printing said catechism—the books to be dis- 
tributed to each family in town. Where can a 
copy of this “new impression” now be found? 

A friend informs me that he has a copy of 
the catechism referred to by Cotton Mather, of 
which Rev. James Noyes, the first minister of 
Newbury, Mass., was the author. This work 
was reprinted in 1797. ae 


Letrer or Danret Morean (vol. ii, p. 166).— 
This letter is said, at the foot, to be addressed to 
“Miles Fisher, Esq., Philadelphia.” Miles is 
not a Quaker name, and it should doubtless be 
“ Miers Fisher,” who was one of the prisoners 
sent to Winchester, Va. For a list of the pri- 
soners who returned thence under the care of 
Francis Baily, see ‘“ Colonial Records of Penn.” 
vol. xi. p. 472, where the names are given. 
Miers Fisher is named among them. J. H. J. 

Ursana, Ohio. 


Bowre Kuire (vol. ii. pp. 210, 249).—The in- 
quiry by J. D. to know from whom the Bowie 
knife took its name is correctly answered by J. 
R. B. as to the person who was Ool. James 
Bowie. Without other explanation the impres- 
sion would be left that the murderous weapon 
was devised for murderous purposes; but a let- 
ter of Col. Bowie’s, published some years ago, 
states that the first knife of the kind was 
fashioned under his directions, and designed for 
use as a hunting knife, and made with unusual 
thickness in the back, to have the benefit of a 
cleaving cut. Col. Bowie had terrible encoun- 
ters, but he is said to have been a man of gen- 
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tle manners and not quarrelsome. The alliga- 
tor riding spoken of, may be regarded as 
ornamental. 


Deomat Ovrrenoy (vol. ii. p. 364).—The 
earliest suggestion of a decimal currency for the 
United States appears to have been made by 
Jefferson in 1784. See Jefferson’s a vol. 
i. pp. 43, 133. W. A. W. 

Newark, N. J. 


[Another correspondent says, the ‘ decimal 
currency was first suggested by Governeur Mor- 
ris.” Our querist will find some account of it 


in “ Hickox’s American Coinage,” pp. 42, 43.] 


Usguesaven (vol. ii. p. 364).—This word is a 
corruption of the Ersic wisge-beatha, which lite- 
rally rendered, means water of life ; uisge is equi- 
valent to the Latin agua and, beatha to that of 
vita, or as written in French eau-de-vie. The 
Gaelic form is voshk-a-pai, of the same import, 
“water of health.” The more familiar term 
whisky is merely asimpler pronunciation of wisge. 
It is curious that the form in Hindostanee for 
spirit distilled from grain, is so similar in sound, 
psiste, whence some have supposed our whisky 
to have an Asiatic parentage. This similarity 
is, however, regarded by philologists as purely 
accidental. 

Carver’s Algonkin, owisguiba, though curious, 
I think we may safely regard as an Indian cor- 
ruption of the original word, or a term intro- 
duced by the traders as a forced approach to the 
Indian dialect. 

The manufacture of whisky is said to have 
been introduced into Ireland so early as the 
14th century, and greatly as its power has been 
abused, Dr. Ledwich, Antig. rd., relates a very 
singular fact in connection with its Ersic title, 
and equally interesting in its relation to medi- 
cal history, viz.: that with the introduction of 
the spirit, leper-houses which till then “ were 
everywhere to be found in Ireland, rapidly dis- 
appeared, and hence this healing spirit was 
termed wisge beatha, aqua vitw, or water of 
life.” Its late introduction in England was 
found equally efficacious in diminishing scro- 
fulous affections, serving as a corrective of the 
etfects of the unwholesome diet on which the 
poorer classes and the soldiery were at that pe- 
riod dependent for subsistence. 

= Weee. Sana BEN Haroun. 


Present Davies (vol. ii. p. 362).—In an ac- 
count of “the Princeton Graveyard,” there is a | 
repetition of an old anecdote respecting Presi- 


dent Davies, which ought not to obtain further |on the 16th of September, 
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currency. I send you an extract from a paper 
on Dr. Sprague’s Annals of the Presbyterian 
Pulpit in the Princeton Review, for July 1858, 
which will explain what I mean. 

“In the compendious life of President Davies, 
we are pleased to observe that Dr. Sprague, with 
his characteristic accuracy, omits the blundering 
fable about the great preacher’s reproof of King 
George during a sermon. It is high time that an 
idle anecdote, awkwardly pate! hed up out of a 
story well known to all readers of Scottish his- 
tory, should cease to be published in the front 
of this great and good man’s sermons. We have 
perused his autograph journals of his British 
tour, and have found no allusion to any appear- 
ance befure royalty. Indeed the very thought 
of a persecuted Virginia dissenter being invited 
to preach before George II. is, in the eyes of 
one who knows the times, simply ridiculous. 

Whoever desires to see the two accounts, “ the 
story of Bruce, and the story of Davies,” will 
find them, side by side, on pages 403, 404 of the 
July number of the Princeton Review. L. 


Tae American Brews (vol. ii. p. 364).—Au 
immense unpublished manuscript of Mather, his 
‘Illustrations of the Sacred Scriptures,’ is stored 
in the library of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, where it is shown in six volumes folio, 
of rough edged white-brown foolscap, written 
in the author’s round, exact hand, in double 
columns; its magnitude and forgotten theology 
bidding defiance to the enterprise of editors 
and publishers. 


Emes (vol. ii. p. 864).—In reply to the 
query of “ Boston,” permit me to state that 
Henry Eames, of Boston, messenger to the gene- 
ral court, had a family of at least six children, 
among whom was a daughter Mary, probably 
the wife of Edward Lilly. William, son of 
Henry, born in 1674, was subsequently of Long 
Island. Vide History of Framingham, Mass., p. 
227; also the Boston Records. Cuicaao. 


GaxEs (vol., ii. p. 363)—In the sense referred 
to is in use in Ireland, and even now is occasion- 
ally met with in print. An instance occurs in a 
little pamphlet entitled “ Explanatory Notes on 
the General Rule of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul,” printed in Dublin within a year or 
two. 


®Obituarz, 


At San Francisco, Oct. 27, 1858, THomas O. 
'Larkrn. Ile was born in Charlestown, Mass., 
1802, and conse- 
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quently had completed the 56th year of his | 16th of December, 1795. He studied law with 


existence. He came to California in April, 
1832, seeking his fortune single-handed and 
alone on these then almost unknown shores, and 
here he made his home, and gathered his house- 
hold gods about him. He was married in 1833, 
on board of an American vessel, at Monterey, 
and his children were the first of American 
parentage, paternal and maternal, born upon 
California soil. Mr. Larkin was appointed 
United States Consul in 1844, to reside at Mon- 
terey, and was the first and last that ever held 
that appointment in this country. It is enough 
to say, that in every respect he performed the 
duties of the office with advantage to his coun- 
try and imperishable honor to himself. Through- 
out the war, which resulted in giving California 
to the United States, Mr. Larkin pursued a line 
of patriotic purpose that has crowned his name 
and his memory with undying honor. In the 
broadest sense of the expression, he was a great- 
hearted patriot, who loved his country and his 
countrymen, as was evidenced by his untiring 
zeal, and his great-hearted generosity in the 
times when the test was made by which this 
title was earned. Such services deserved and 


received, through the Secretary of State of the 
United States, the “thanks of the President for 
his attention for so many years to the cause of 


his country.” From the time of the acquisition 
of California by the United States, Mr. Larkin 
has lived in quiet ease and retirement, known 
to us all as a public-spirited and honorable man, 
devoted to California and her welfare, loved 
and respected by the people, among whom he 
was almost universally known.— The Alta Cali- 
fornig, Oct. 28. 


At Paris, Nov. 8, Bensamiy F. Burter, of 
New York. His decease is noticed in the fol- 
lowing obituary in the New York Evening 
Post: 

“It is with deep sorrow that we chronicle 
the death of Benjamin F. Butler of this city, 
which occurred at Paris on the 8th of the pre- 
sent month. When a living example of high 
moral excellence is withdrawn from the earth, 
we feel that society has lost something not only 
of what made it pleasant, but of what made it 
secure. There is one light the less to guide the 
infirm steps of those who remain. Mr. Butler 
was acknowledged to be one of the purest of 
our public men—one, who, though a politician, 
never allowed himself to forget that he was a 
Christian—one whose pclitical philosophy was 
of the broadest and most generous nature, rest- 
ing on no narrower foundation than the golden 
rule. 

“Mr. Butler was born at Kinderhook on the 


Mr. Van Buren, the ex-President, and immedi- 
ately on being admitted to the bar, became his 
partner. He soon distinguished himself in his 
profession, not merely as an able practitioner, 
but as one profoundly acquainted with the prin- 
ciples which form the basis of our system of 
law. After having served in the House of As- 
sembly, he was appointed one of a board of 
three to revise the statutes of the State, and 
reduced them to a methodical and more intelli- 
gible form. His associates were John Duer and 
John ©. Spencer. Mr. Butler prosecuted this 
task to its conclusion, but his associates, we be- 
lieve, were changed. The Revised Statutes of 
New York form an enduring monument of his 
industry, his acquaintance with the philosophy 
of law, and his synthetical capacity. 

“Under Gen. Jackson, Mr. Butler was made 
Attorney-General of the United States—an office 
which he filled with great ability and consci- 
entiousness. He was afterwards, for a time, 
United States District Attorney for the South- 
ern District of New York. Of late years he 
had withdrawn from public affairs, and devoted 
himself assiduously to his profession—too assi- 
duously, doubtless, for his health, which, though 
a good constitution enabled him long to resist 
the effect of excessive application, yielded at 
last, and he determined to try the effect of a 
voyage to Europe, and a residence abroad. 
He sailed in the steamer Arago for Havre on 
the 16th of October last. That vessel will pro- 
bably bring back his remains. 

‘“‘ He arrived at Havre on the 80th, and after 
visiting some of the places in its neighborhood, 
went to Rouen, and thence to Paris, which he 
reached on the 3d of November. The excite- 
ment and fatigue of seeing the marvellous 
monuments of antiquity which meet the eye of 
the stranger on entering France, and which 
make so strong ap impression on the traveller 
from our own young country, proved too rude 
a trial for his health. A violent attack of dia- 
betes was the consequence, a disease to which 
he had been somewhat subject, and which now 
resisted all remedies. 

“He was not unaware of the danger he was in, 
and for forty-eight hours before his death ex- 
pected that event. At 9 o’clock, on the even- 
ing of the 8th of November, he expired, passing 
to another state of existenee as one might be 
expected to pass who had lived so well and se 
holily in this. 

“Mr. Butler took a deep interest in all bene- 
volent undertakings, which will hereafter greatly 
miss the useful assistance he was so ready to 
give them. His cheerful and kindly presence 
will also be missed from our courts of justice, 
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where he set the example of a graceful, un- 
studied urbanity, which was simply the natural 
expression of his character, and which won the 
regard of all who saw him.” 

The remains of Mr. Butler were brought 
home on the return voyage of the Arago, and 
the funeral services were held at the Mercer 
street church, in this city, on the 2d Dec. Dr. 
Skinner, Dr. Sprague (of Albany), Dr. Adams, 
and Dr. Bethune spoke at some length, dwelling 
upon the many amiable traits of Mr. Butler’s 
character. He was buried at Greenwood. 


At Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 11, Davin Davis, 
an old revolutionary soldier, at the advanced 
age of one hundred and four years and ten 
months. He was born near Morristown, New 
Jersey, in Oct. 1754. When the Revolutionary 
war broke out, he was one of the first to enlist 
in the Continental army; but as he owned 
several fine horses, he was appointed teamster, 
and served in that capacity through the whole 
war. At the close of the war he received a 
pension, and settled in Westchester county, 
N. Y., where he worked on a farm. Some 
thirty years since he came to reside in Brook- 
lyn, where he was engaged as teamster in the 
Navy Yard up to 1851. In 1851 he was placed 


in the Poor House at Flatbush; but the spirit | 


of °76 rebelled, and after staying there four 
weeks, with one crutch and a cane, he started 
from Flatbush and walked all the distance to 
Brooklyn, and fell in the street exhausted, 
where he was fuund by the police, who con- 
veyed him to the second precinct station. 
There he was taken care of by Capt. King and 
Assistant Capt. R. R. Belknap. About two days 
after his presence at the station-house, Mr. 8. 
N. Burrell, the undertaker, heard of the affair, 
and went to see the old patriot who had been 
deserted by the authorities, and offered to take 
care of him during the remainder of his days. 
Mr. Burrell placed him in comfortable quarters 
at Mrs. Lent’s house in Cumberland street, near 
Fort Green, which he declared emphatically 
was much more comfortable than Valley Forge. 
The sight of Fort Green, where so much Amer- 
ican blood was shed, and whence Washington 
so honorably retreated, he always said did him 
““wondrous” good. He had two wives and 
one child, bat outlived them all. He was a 
favorite with every one in his neighborhood. 
He would sit for hours and tell over stories of 
the Revolution, and when speaking of Washing- 
ton, whom he said he knew well, tears could be 
seen starting from his eyes. Mr. Davis was 
buried at the personal expense of Mr. Bur- 
rell, who placed the corpse in a handsome 
mahogany coffin. Mr. Burrell also purchased 
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a ten-foot lot in Greenwood Cemetery, where 
the body was interred. The corpse was fol- 
lowed by only two carriages. Everything 
was done quietly, without any show. The 
military offered to turn out, but Mr. Burrell 
refused, in consideration of the bad treatment 
which the veteran had received at the hands of 
the public.—New York Evening Post, Nov. 13. 


At Hartford, Ot., Nov. 21, aged 71, Dr. J. L. 
Comstock, widely known as the author of a 
number of elementary and other works on dif- - 
ferent branches of science. The deceased was 
a self-educated man, whose early life was passed 
as a surgeon in the United States army. His 
most noted works are on chemistry, natural 
history, physical geography, on mineralogy, 
and a history of gold and silver. Of all his 
works, however, none have had such a wide 
sale as ‘Comstock’s Natural Philosophy,” 
which has become a standard school-book, and 
has gone through very numerous editions. We 
presume it is a fact that the sale of this book 
in the United States has reached nearly a mil- 
lion of copies. It has also met with marked 
success in Europe. 


At New York, Nov. 22, Isaac Newron, 
whose name has long been associated with the 
most extensive enterprises of Hudson River 
navigation. Mr. Newton was the son of a.sol- 
dier of the Revolution, and was born in the 
town of Schodack, Rensselaer county, N. Y., 
on the 10th of January, 1794. When Robert 
Fulton’s first boat, named the “Clermont,” in 
honor of Chancellor Livingston, made her trial 
trip, in August, 1807, Mr. Newton was then 
thirteen years of age, and through life retained 
a distinct recollection of the ridicule, astonish- 
ment, and incredulity which attended the inan- 
guration of steam navigation. His attention 
thus drawn to the subject, seconded his incli- 
nation and constructive talent, and over ninety 
vessels, consisting of ocean steamers, steam- 
boats, barges, sloops, etc., have been built under 
his supervision. He was the first man who es- 
tablished a line of tow-boats on the Hudson 
tiver. This, we think, was in 1825. He also 
was the first to introduce the sharp bow and 
stern of the steamboats of the present day. 

About the year 1835, he built the steamer 
Balloon, the first of that class of vessels. Shortly 
after this he built the North America, then the 
South America. In 1836, the celebrated “ Peo- 
ple’s Line,” from New York to Albany, was 
established, and in 1840 was placed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Newton. The Hendrick 
Hudson was put on this line by him, as was 
also the New World, which, in 1852, left New 
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York at 7 o’clock, a.m., and reached Albany at 

2.15 o'clock, p.m., having accomplished the | 
trip in six hours and fifty minutes. The mag- | 
nificent vessel bearing the name of Mr. Newton 

was also built and placed on this line under his 

supervision. These two vessels, each capable 

of carrying 900 persons, are too well known to 

require description. Mr. Newton was for some 

thirty years an active member of the Oliver 

street Baptist Church, and during most of that 

time a Sunday-school teacher. : 


The death of Miss Mary Ann Dwicurt, at 
Morrisania, N. Y., has been recently announced. 
Miss Dwight was fifty-two years of age. The 
Boston Courier, says: “She was a native of 
Northampton, Mass., and was one of a very 
numerous family, of whom several members, 
besides the venerable mother, are still living. 
Her life was quiet and unobtrusive, but emi- 
nently useful, worthy, and dignified. For many 
years previous to her death she was occupied 
as a teacher, a occupation for which she was 
extremely well fitted by her patience, her gen- 
tleness, her sound knowledge, and her strong 
sense of duty. Her general literary capacity 
and cultivation were also high. A work by her 
on Grecian and Roman Mythology, published by 
Putnam, in 1849, is one of substantial excellence, 
and the same commendation is due to an ele- 
mentary treatise on the fine arts from her pen, 
and subsequently given to the world. She had 
also prepared an abridgment of “ Lanzi’s His- 
tory of Painting,” which would probably have 
been published during the last two year, but 
for the financial state of the country. 


The Salem Press of December 7th informs us 
of the death of the Hon, Joun McLean, of Wash- 
ington county, N.Y. He died at the age of 65, | 
a victim to the complaint prevalent at this sea- 
son, beginning with a severe cold and ending in 
a congestion of the lungs. 





Judge McLean was a native of Washington 
county, and a resident in it to the time. of his 
death. He received his education at Union Col- 
lege, and after reading law partly with Gideon 
Hawley, of Albany, and partly in the village of 
Salem, he was admitted to the bar in 1818. He 
was first appointed Examiner in Chancery, and 
afterwards Master in Chancery, places which he 
filled with great credit. From 1829 to.1832, he re- | 
presented Washirgton county in the Senate.of the 
State; and in 1837 was again elected to. that 
body to fill a vacancy. He afterwards had a 
seat on the county bench; and in 1835 was ap- 
pointed by Governor Marcy First Judge of Wash- 
ington county, an office which le held till 1847. 
At the time of his death he was one of the 
Regents of the University. 
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In political life he was an associate of the best 
men of the democratic party in its best days, a 
friend of Silas. Wright and Governor Marcy, and 
his. days of political activity were contemporary 
with the period in which these men were promi- 
nent leaders of the party. Governor Wright 
appointed him one of the Commissioners to estab- 
lish ferries hetween New York and Long Island : 
his colleagues in that service were Geo. P. Bar- 
ker of Erie, and Samuel Cheever of Saratoga. 

He was an able, upright, and independent 
judge, and a man of many virtues in private 
life. One. of the features of his character, which 
will be remembered to his honor, was the in- 
terest he took in young men, and the desire he 
manifested to encourage youthfal merit.—Hven- 
ing Post, Dee. 9. 


At New York, December 11, the Rev. Jonnw 
Larkins one of the ministers of the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Francis Xavier, in Six- 
teenth street. He was to have lectured in the 
evening in the James street Church, at which 
place Archbishop Hughes appeared, and thus 
announced his death: ‘The lecture on ‘The 
Idea of the Church with respect to Childhood,’ 
announced for the evening, was to have been 
delivered by the Rev. John Larkins, who the 
previous day was éngaged in the confessional, 
but that at the close of the evening, when the 
bell summoned him to the repast prepared, 
another summons came from Heaven, calling 
him to that recompense prepared for the good 
and faithful. His penitents,” said the Arch- 
bishop, “‘ were waiting around the confessional, 
but they waited in vain for him: less than three 
minutes from the time he sat down to take his cup 
of tea he was a corpse. Yet they had no tears to 


| shed for him, for he died as a soldier of the 


Cross should—at his post..—W. Y. Tribune, 
Dee, 14. 


Hotices of Acy Publications. 


The History of Minnesota, from the earliest 
French Explorations to the present time. 
By Edward Duffield Neill, Secretary of the 
Minnesota Historical Society. “Nec falsa 
disere, nec vera reticere.” Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., 1858. 8vo., pp. 658. 
This work bears the impress of authority—- 

that authority which derives its weight from 

careful investigation and a sincere desire to 
ascertain and promulgate the truth. The re- 
cent settlement of Minnesota heaves but little to 
be said of it as an organized community, and 
the historian, were he confined to the short pe 
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riod of its existence since it became an indepen- 
dent State, would be able to comprehend its 
annals within the compass of a few pages. 


labors; going back to the time when the 
French Missionaries first explored the wilder- 
nesses on the upper waters of the Mississippi, and 
made known to the aborigines the existence of 
the white race that was so soon to occupy 
their places, even in their most secluded haunts, 
Mr. Neill traces the progress of discovery, and 
sketches with considerable minuteness the wan- 
derings of every traveller who penetrated any 
portion of the vast region now known under 
the name of Minnesota. The numerous anec- 
dotes of personal adventure interspersed in the 
narrative, and the scenes of border warfare 
described in the earlier part of the work, serve 
to awaken no small degree of interest, and ren- 
der the book mure attractive to the general 
reader than might be expected from the details 
of frontier life. 

“The name Minnesota,” says our author, “is 
a compound Dahcotah word, which has received 
various interpretations from different Indian 
scholars. The difficulty is in the last two sylla- 
bles—sotah, as it is well known that the word 
minné is Dacotah for water.” Mr. Schooleraft, 
one of the best authorities on the subject of the 
Indian languages, defines sotah to mean bluish- 
green. Featherstonehaugh says “it means clear,” 
and Mr. Pond, “ one of the best Dahcotah scho- 
lars,” derives the meaning from the peculiar 
appearance of the sky on certain days; thus he 
translates Minnesotah by the expression, sky- 
tinted water. A pleasant allusion is made to 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha, in which the name of 
Minne-ha-ha, given to an Indian lass, is inter- 
pretted by the poet to mean “ Laughing-water,” 
as applied to a certain waterfall or a stream 
running into the Mississippi. But, says our 
author, “ all waterfalls in the Dahcotah tongue, 
are called Ha-ha, never Minne-ha-ha” (p. 
xxxvii). This would seem, however, a simple 
abbreviation of the word, just as the English 
fall is often used in the sense of waterfall, in 
common parlance. Ha-ha primarily signifies 
(very naturally) to laugh, and is applied to fall- 
ing water from a fancied resemblance in sound. 
The account given of the Dahcotahs in this work 
is full of romantic interest. ‘ They are,” says 
Mr. Neill, “an entirely different group from 
the Algonquin and Iroquois, who were found 
by the early settlers of the Atlantic States, on 
the banks of the Connecticut, Mohawk, and 
Susquehanna Rivers, Their language is much 
more difficult. In the earliest documents, 
and even at the present day, they are called 
Sioug or Soos, a nickname given to them by 


ee 
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our author is not content thus to restrict his | 
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their enemies.” But we have not space to follow 
our author in this branch of his subject, and 
must refer the reader to the work itself for 
much valuable information respecting this noble 
race of red men, now reduced in numbers, and 
subsisting in a great degree on the bounty of 
their white-skinned conquerors. 

The first Frenchman who explored the coun- 
try of the Dahcotahs was named Du Luth, a 
native of Lyons; this was in 1678-9. The first 


| European to explore the Mississippi above the 


mouth of the Wisconsin; the first to name and 
deserfbe the falls of St. Anthony, was Louis 
Hennepin, a Franciscan, of the Recollet commu- 
nion. Mr. Neill furnishes an interesting sketch of 
these two pioneers in the wilderness about the 
upper waters of the Mississippi. 

After the fall of the French dominion in 
America, that portion of the Great West began 
to be visited by English explorers. Jonathan 
Carver, of Connecticut, enjoys the precedence 
of these, in the opinion of our author, who de- 
nominates him “the first British explorer of 
Minnesota.” Carver’s journey commenced in 
1766, and lasted two years and a half, The 
treatment this enterprising and successful tra- 
veller received at the hands of his government 
shows the ingratitude of monarchies, for he was 
left to starve after having performed a sub- 
stantial service for his country in the explora- 
tion of its new possessions, 

We have thus alluded to a few points in the 
history of Minnesota, and propose to pursue the 
subject, in company with the author of this 
racy and spirited work, on another occasion. 
In the meantime, Mr. Neill’s volume, though 
somewhat bulky, may be safely commended as 
one of the most readable books on the history 
of the New States in the West, and well deserv- 
ing an attentive perusal. 


Relations des Jésuites, contenant ce qui s’est 
passé de plus remarquable dans les Missions 
des Péres de la Compagnie de Jésus dans la 


Nouvelle France. Ouvrage publié sous les 

auspices du Gouvernement Canadien. Vol. I. 

embrassant les années 1611, 1626, et la période 

de 1632 a 1642. Vol. II. embrassant les 
années de 1642 41655. Vol. ILI. embrassant 
les années de 1656 4 1672 et une table analy- 
tique dés matiéres contenues dans tout l’ouv- 
rage. QuéBeo: Augustin Coté, Editeur- 

Imprimeur, prés de l’Archevéché, 1858. 

We congretulate the students of early Ameri- 
can history on the appearance of this reprint of 
the rare Jesait Relations. Sparks, Bancroft, and 
especially O'Callaghan, had made their value 
known; but their excessive rarity rendered it 
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almost impossible to consult them. Since the 
destruction of the Canadian Parliament Library, 
Harvard College andthe New York State Library 
were the only public institutions which possess- 
ed any considerable number of volumes, the 
most complete sets being in the hands of two 
private gentlemen. Now they are accessible to 
all, and furnish a mass of matter unequalled in 
all that relates to the history, manners, and cus- 
toms of the Indian tribes, of the progress of 
French colonization, and French efforts to con- 
vert the red man. When we consider that the 
missionaries and colonists of Gaul found their 
way to the Kennebec, the Mohawk, Central New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin, 
in the period embraced in these volumes, the 
great importance to our early history is at once 
evident. The edition is, we believe, limited. 


The Household Book of Poetry. Collected and 
edited by Charles A. Dana. Third edition. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1858, 800 pp. 


We need do little more than give the title of 
this collection, which has already undergone with 
success the ordeal of criticism. Few would make 
the same selections, and few, consequently, con- 
cur in all cases in another’s choice; but there 
are not many minor poems of merit omitted 
here, and few admitted that do not deserve a 
place in a household book. If there is a defi- 
ciency anywhere it is in the poems of Comedy, 
where some satires on views and differences 
might well give place to genial humor and ster- 
ling wit. 


History of Civilization in England. By Henry 
Thomas Buckle. Volume I. From the second 
London edition. To which is added an Alpha- 
betical Index. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1858. 


The American publishers have brought out 
Mr. Buckle’s work in a truly superior style, a fit 
book for a library, and one to tempt a reader by 
its mere mechanical execution. We regret that 
we cannot find it in our heart to praise the author’s 
ay as we do the publisher’s, or, to say that he 

1as treated his subject as well as they have 
treated him. This present volume is, indeed, by 
the peristyle of the edifice, yet we may judge 
of the work by the General Introduction, which 
occupies the whole of the present volume. To 
treat of modern civilization in general, without 
a thorough and profound knowledge of Christ- 
ian theology, historically and practically, seems 
to us utterly absurd. The religious element is so 
important a one in its influence on each age that 
the theology and religious'literature of each age 
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must be carefully examined to explain many if 
not most of the social and political phenomena. 
And herein Mr. Buckle seems sadly deficient: 
his evident misconception of the term Free 
Will, in his remarks on Free Will and Pre- 
destination, prepare us for much that is erro- 
neous; but when we find his knowledge of 
Ambrose derived from a quotation in Neander ; 
of Augustine, from Potter, Tomline, Southey 
and Beausobré; of Thomas Aquinas, whose phi- 
losophy and theology are still the standard of 
the Roman Church, also from a passage in 
Neander; of Calvin, from a passage cited by 
Mosheim; of the Catholic moral theologians, 
from Pascal’s satire, “‘The Provincial Letters ;” 
of the Bollandists, from a joke of Guizot; we 
may well fear that one whose knowledge on 
so important an element is picked up in this 
second-hand way, can scarcely be strong 
enough to base a theory, or even to sustain a 
conjecture. Nor do we find him always logical, 
even where his data are correct. But while we 
cannot take Buckle for our guide in the history 
of civilization, we cannot be insensible to the value 
of his work, to the new and generally striking 
views presented, and especially to his evident 
endeavor to be impartial. 


Letters of Doctor Richard Hill and his Child- 
ren; or, the History of a Family as told by 
themselves. Collected and arranged by John 
Jay Smith; privately printed for the de- 
scendants: Phila. 1854. 

Of this work only one hundred copies were 
printed. It contains, among other matter, an 
interesting private journal kept during the 
Revolutionary War, by Margaret Morris, of Bur- 
lington, N. J. The editor is well known by his 
Travels in Europe, and other esteemed works. 


Historical and Piterary Intelligence. 


A volume of letters written to Benjamin 
Franklin, connected with his domestic and 
social history, and never before published, has 
just been issued by the publisher of this Maga- 
zine. That they will be well received and reud 
with avidity cannot be doubted by any one who 
has observed the increasing interest taken in the 
character and services of that great civilian. Of 
all our revolutionary worthies there seems to be 
none whose career bears the test of time better 
than Franklin’s. There was a period when the 
printer’s boy, transformed into a world-re- 
nowned philosopher and a successful diploma- 
tist, was the object of aristocratic prejudice, 
even in our own country, and especially in Eng- 
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land, where it would appear from some recent | 
| Philadelphique, to which the philosopher helped 


indications, his memory is not cherished with 
any undue veneration. 
may be assigned for this want of appreciation, 
even at the present day, in the mother country. 
Franklin was the great agent of the separation 


of the colonies, and by his able exposure of the | 


abuses of the British government towards them, 
and his firm and resolute tone before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, justified and 
encouraged revolt. All this is well known, and 
stamps his memory with disfavor in the country 
whose claims to his allegiance were thus thrown 
to the winds, in the very teeth of royalty. 

It is generally supposed that in France, Frank- 
lin enjoyed the consideration due to his great 
talents and European reputation as a savant of 
the first rank. To a considerable extent this is 
quite true, and the highest respect was undoubt- 
edly felt for the bold unwavering opponent of 
British power, who had bearded the lion in his 
den. Hence the homage uniformly paid to him 
in public; but there was an under-current of 
aristocratic depreciation of the great American 
philosopher, which occasionally rose to the sur- 
face, and showed that, after all, he was looked 
upon at court as a sort of half-civilized savage, 
just emerged from the wild, interminable forests 
of the new world. Something of this will be 
perceived in the memoirs and correspondence of 
that period, as from time to time brought to 
light. 

The pretended Sowvenirs de la Marquise de 
Créquy have a notice of Franklin very much in 
this vein, and although that work may be pro- 
nownced spurious, it is constantly reprinted at 
Paris, and shows the animus of French society 
towards Americans quite as clearly as if the 
book had been written by its alleged author. 
The real or pretended Marquise, referring to 
Franklin, says that she never met him but once; 
this was at the house of Madame Tessé, at sup-' 
per, though she was not previously told he 
was to be there, and Madame Tessé played her 
the trick of placing him by her side at table. 
“IT was malicious enough,” she adds, “not to 
address a single word to him, for after all, what 
could I say to that printer and bookseller?” 
The fastidious Marquise then proceeds to de- 
scribe the personal appearance of Franklin, in 
the following manner: “He wore long hair, 
like a diocesan of Quimper; his coat, vest, and 
trowsers were brown, and his hands of the same 
color. He wore a cravat striped with red; but 
what most attracted my attention was his man- 
ner of eating fresh eggs.” The writer then pro- 
ceeds to describe the American fashion of break- 
ing eggs into a glass, and mixing with them a 
quantity of salt, pepper, mustard, and butter, 
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|city thus described, 
| guilty of using a knife instead of a spoon in 
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thus forming what she styles un joli ragodt 


Besides the atro- 
Franklin was also 


himself with a teaspoon.’* 
Dr. 


eating a melon; and also of carrying aspa- 
ragus directly to his mouth without first sepa- 
rating the edible part with a knife on his 
plate, and then using a fork, etc.; this the 
author terms une maniére de sauvage. Such are 
the offences against good breeding imputed to 
our great countryman by this French critic! 
The real author of these pretended ‘ Souve- 
nirs” is said to be a Mons. Cousen, of Saint 
Malo, who wrote generally under the assumed 
name of the Count de Courchamps; but, as we 
have already stated, several editions of the 
work have been printed at Paris, the last of 
which appeared quite recently from the respect- 


| able press of Garnier Freres. 


Henry R. Boss, Esq., publisher of the Polo 
Advertiser, Polo, Ill, proposes to publish a 


| series of sketches of the early settlement of 


“The Northwest,” a large part of which will be 
devoted to the History of Ogle County, il. 
The materials for these sketches are being 
gathered from the personal narratives of pio- 
neers now living. We would suggest their 
being printed in a more permanent and conve- 
nient form than a newspaper. 


We learn that J. L. Locke is preparing 
a History of Camden, Me., which will soon be 
issued. 


The next meeting of the Maine Historical 
Society will be held at Augusta, on 27th inst., 
when Pres. Woods of Bowdoin College, will de- 
liver an address upon the life and character of 
Parker Oleaveland, LL.D., late corresponding 
secretary. 


An Historical Society has been organized in 
Pittsburg, Pa., to be called the Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. The recent eelebra- 
tion of the evacuation of Fort Duquesne (an 
account of which is soon to be printed in book 
form) has awakened an interest among the citi- 
zens of that place, to investigate and perpetuate 
the history of that part of the State. The work 
has been commenced in good earnest, and we 
hope will be continued. 


About twenty years ago the town records of 
Taunton, Mass., said to have been very tho- 
roughly kept, were destroyed by fire. A few 


* The editor adds in a note, that ‘‘ this strange mode 
of eating eggs is still practised throughout the United 
States, as appears from the recent work of Mistress 
Trollope.’ 
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births, marriages, and deaths in Taunton are 
preserved among the Plymouth Records, and a 
still larger number in the Proprietors’ Records 
of Taunton; but their limited number will ever 
cause us to regret the loss of the town records. 
A manuscript volume has lately been discovered 
which will fill many a hiatus in the genealogies 
of that section. It is a record of the marriages 
solemnized by Maj. Thomas Leonard from 1684 
to 1718, the year of his death. They are more 
than two hundred in number. The entire re- 
‘cord has been published in the Bristol Cownty 
Telegram, Taunton, Sept. 20, 1858. 


The citizens of Weathersfield, Vt., are making 
arrangements to celebrate the centennial anni- 
versary of the chartering of that town, which 
took place Aug. 20th, 1761. 


The General Assembly of Vermont, at its 
recent session, enacted a law authorizing the 
several towns to procure the writing and publi- 
cation of town histories at the expense of the 
towns. This will doubtless secure the publica- 
tion of several local histories now in manuscript, 
and result in the writing of many more, 


A. W. Putnam, Esq., of Nashville, Tenn., is 
engaged in writing the History of Middle Ten- 
nessee ; or, the Life and Times of General James 
Robertson. From Mr. Putnam’s reputation as 
a student, and facilities for collecting materials, 
we shall look for an interesting volume. 


Augustus B. Sage, of New York, has com- 
menced the issue of a series of Historical Tokens, 
giving accurate views of Carpenter’s Hall, Old 
State House, Old Sugar House, Jersey Prison 
Ship, Old City Hall, Faneuil Hall, Hancock 
House, Washington Headquarters at Newburgh 
and at Tappan, and others. They are neatly 
struck. 


Benson J. Lossing, Esq., is engaged in prepar- 
ing for the press, the Memoirs and Writings of 
George Washington Parke Custis. 


The publisher of the Historical Magazine hopes 
soon to be abie to give eight additional pages of 
matter, and he cordially invites the continued 
interest of correspondents to aid him in giving 
increased value to the work. 


FOREIGN. 


(Note.—It is our intention to give, under this 
head, items of information gleaned from Europ- 
ean magazines and other sources, relating to 
historical and antiquarian subjects.) 

The Society of Antiquaries, by leave of the 
British government, have removed to the rooms 
in Somerset House, heretofore occupied by the 
Royal Society, the latter having transferred 
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their quarters to Burlington House. The first 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries in their 
new apartments was held on Thursday evening, 
Nov. 18th, to the very great satisfaction of all 
parties. It is said to have been a strong meet- 
ing in point of numbers and interest. 

Information has been brought by some whalers, 
recently arrived in England, that Capt. M’Clin- 
tock was seen early in August within Pond’s 
Bay, into which he had succeeded in navigating 
the Fox, and that he was holding communica- 
tion with numerous parties of Esquimaux. 

A correspondent of the London Athen#sum 
writes from Naples, that “the great public work 
now carried on at the Lake Fucino, with a view 
to drain it,” has been so much favored by the 
heat of the summer in exhausting the waters, 
“that the three ancient submerged cities, Ar- 
chippe, Augizia, and Mambria, have begun to 
show themselves. Great interest attaches to the 
examination of these cities.” 

Before the Syro-Egyptian Society, Nov. 9th, 
a paper was read by Mr. Ainsworth, on Ancient 
and Modern Antioch, in which he particularly 
described the changes it had undergone at dif- 
ferent epochs, from its foundation by Seleucus 
Nicator, to the building of a new quarter of the 
city, islanded by the river Orontes, by Seleucus 
Callinicus; the completion of a Tetrapolis by 
Antiochus Epiphanes; the erection of a museum 
by Lucullus, and of other public buildings by 
the Seleucid kings and Roman emperors. 
[Although there were several other cities of the 
same name in the East, this was probably the 
one where the name of Christians was first given 
to the followers of Jesus Christ.] The church, 
begun by Constantine and finished by his son, 
was the same that Julian closed, and Jovian 
restored to Christian use, and the same in which 
Chrysostom preached. Constantine spent so 
much of his time at Antioch, that it became 
known as Constantia. An entirely new city 
arose under Justinian, and it was called Theopo- 
lis. Mr. Ainsworth pointed out an error in the 
map adopted in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography from Miller’s Antiqui- 
ties. He also showed that the Crusaders ap- 
proached Antioch from a direction different to 
that generally supposed. Mr. A. particularly 
dwelt upon the advantages of modern Antioch 
as a place of residence from its cheapness and 
beautiful climate. Mr. Sharpe pointed out that 
Antioch was probably indebted for its great 
population and prosperity in ancient times, to its 
being, with Seleucia Pieria, the port and outlet 
of Western Asia; showing that the same cir- 
cumstances existed then as have caused it to be 
looked to in our own days as the natural open- 
ing for railway communication with India. 





